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The Influence 


of ill-health upon your daily life—in the house—in the office--in the factory—on 


*change—is almost incalculable. Your business suffers. Every little task becomes 
irksome—work is neglected ; your sociability is affected, Why should this distressful 
condition be prolonged ? All that is necessary to dispel the discomfort and wretched- 


ness you experience is a course 


FECHAM’S PILL 


Nature 





You will be delighted at the rapid improvement to which they give rise. 
will eagerly respond to the weicome assistance—and the sure but gentle influence 


of the medicine will be at once felt. 
These piils cleanse the system—regulate and strengthen the digestive organs, 


and stimulate the Liver and Kidneys to inealthy action. Once more you begin to 
enjoy life, and the beneficial influence of BEECHAM'’S PILLS 


Is Shown in Your Healthy Activity. 


5 Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/14 (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills). | 


YORKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. 


A high-class Monthly Magazine for Antiquaries, Archxologists, Biograpbers, 
Historians, Topograpbers, and Litterateurs, 


Epitep By CHARLES F,. FORSHAW, LL.D., 
Vice-President of the Society of Vorkshiremen in London ; Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ; the Royal Historical Society 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of lreland ; the Royat Colonial Institute. 








Price Gd. post free. Gs. per annum, post free. 








N.B.—Vol. L. of “Yorkshive Notes and Queries” is now exceedingly scarce and cannot be sold at less than 12/6 per 
copy. It contains over 400 Pages, 150 zl/ustrations, and an exhaustive index of upwards of 5,000 references. 
All orders for copies of Vol. I. to be sent direct to 53, Market Street, Bradford. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Contains much matter of moment to Yorkshire antiquaries.”—Motes and Queries (London). 

‘“* We welcome the issue of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ That there is room for a county magazine of this kind there is no doubt, 
and if the conductors of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ rise to the occasion there is a future before them.” —Shefield Telegraph. 

‘* The aim of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ a new threepenny monthly, brightly produced is to deal with the broad-acred shire from 
the point of view of the antiquary, archeologist, historian, and topographer, and to give the most complete record of the folk-lore of the 
county ever attempted. ‘The first number is extremely promising. It has an admirable editor in Mr. C. F. Forshaw, LL.D., and modern 
as well as ancient interest are reviewed.” —Sheffield Independent. 

“We welcome with pleasure the appearance of the new periodical, entitled ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ and edited by our respected 
Bro. Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, F.R.H.S., F.R.S.A., etc., whose sonnets and other contribu- 
tions to our columns have always been received with favour by our readers. It will be issued monthly, and to judge from the contents of 
the first number, we consider it will soon establish itself firmly in the estimation of the reading public, and more particularly with those who 
delight in the study of antiquities, genealogy, topography. It is needless to say that Yorkshire is a county which will afford ample material 
for such a publication.” — The Freemason. 

“‘T am much obliged to you for sending me aspecimen of your new magazine, ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ As a contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries’ for nearly half a century, I welcome it. I hope you will let me say how much I congratulate you on the excellent form 
and contents of this magazine. If kept up by all the spirit that is indicated by this first number, it ought to prove a great success. To show 
-ou that I am not offering an opinion without having read the work, I will call your attention to two or three misprints, etc.” —From E. W. 
Branscox, Esq., C.B., F.S.A. (Vice-President of the Royal Society of Litcrature) 
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THE most outstanding event of the month 
was the announcement, in the Z7%mes of May 
28, that the excavations which are being 
carried on at Sparta by the British School at 
Athens, under the direction of Mr. R. M. 
Dawkins, have resulted in a “ discovery of the 
first archzological importance. A temple, 
which is confidently believed to date from 
the eighth century B.c., has been unearthed 
at the shrine of Artemis Orthia, on the river 
bed of the Eurotas, at a point where the ex- 
cavators had reason to think that traces of 
the prehistoric cult of this goddess might be 


found.” 
¢ + ¢ 


This news was confirmed by a message from 
the Zimes correspondent in the Balkans, who 
telegraphed: ‘In the precincts of the Temple 
of Artemis Orthia, and partly beneath the 
sixth-century temple discovered in 1906, a 
smaller temple, dating from the eighth or 
ninth century before Christ, has been brought 
to light. This early shrine, which was con- 
structed to contain a primitive wooden image 
of the goddess, was roofed with painted tiles 
and built with unbaked bricks set in a frame- 
work of wooden beams, all resting on a 
foundation of undressed stones and slabs. 
The stonework of the foundation is alone 
preserved, but it was found covered with 
débris and bricks. In a side-wall are sockets 
at regular intervals for the beams of the 
framework, and corresponding to them, in 
lines across the floor, are stone supports or 
VOL. IV. 
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bases for wooden pillars supporting the roof. 
The structure being partially concealed by 
the adjacent temple, its exact dimensions 
cannot be ascertained. It was divided length- 
wise by a row or rows of wooden columns. 
It is symmetrically placed with the great 
eighth-century altar discovered last year, from 
which it is separated by a paved area of 
cobble-stones, apparently coextensive with 
the earliest “menos, or sacred enclosure. 
Here an enormous number of votive offerings 
have been found. 

“The newly discovered building possesses 
exceptional interest as a specimen of a primi- 
tive Dorian sanctuary, and is apparently the 
oldest Greek temple yet brought to light. 
Its position was precisely determined before- 
hand by the excavators, who were guided by 
an assumption of its symmetrical relation to 
the great altar, and by the increased thickness 
of the layer of votive offerings. These re- 
semble those found in previous years, but the 
series is now enriched bya number of finely 
worked ivory lions devouring their prey, and 
by an early seventh-century ivory tablet 
representing a funeral scene with mourners.” 


The same correspondent, in a letter printed 
in the Zimes of June 10, gave a detailed 
account, of much interest, of the discovery, 
and summarized the results of the excavations 
which the British School of Archzology at 
Athens have been conducting for three years 
at Sparta. The letter filled more than two 
columns of the journal, and deserves careful 
study. It was followed by a letter from 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth, telling of further dis- 
coveries lately made at Knossos, Crete. In 
a large, deeply buried house, on which Dr. 
Evans has been working for some time, much 
has been found. “A magnificent steatite 
vase,” says Mr. Hogarth, ‘‘in the shape of a 
bull’s head, with inlay of cut shell about the 
nostrils, and with crystal eyeballs, the iris 
being painted on the back of the crystal, 
reveals to us a new technique. In another 
quarter, on the north, a great hoard of bronze 
implements and utensils, including a large 
tripod-cauldron in perfect preservation, will 
much increase our knowledge of the finer 
domestic apparatus of Minoan civilization, 
hitherto judged mainly by the provincial 
implements, etc., found by Mrs. Hawes at 
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Gournia. As Dr. Evans speaks of having 
unearthed a great number of early vases with 
these tools, there should be no difficulty in 
dating the latter, and thereby getting standard 
forms.” 


“On the south of the Palace a range of 
buildings has been found at a lower level, 
largely buried under débris of the Palace 
itself. The latter included a mass of ivory 
fragments, the remains of carved caskets and 
of fresco-paintings. Inside the south building 
itself, under a staircase, a small hoard of 
silver vessels has come to light—some bowls 
and a jug. These will be welcomed, as first- 
fruits of that work in precious metals which so 
greatly influenced the ceramic artists of the 
Middle Minoan periods, but has generally 
disappeared. We hear, too, of fine vases of 
various kinds—e.g., one with papyrus-plant 
ornament in relief, and others in the best 
‘Palace style.’ Work is also proceeding 
actively on the restoration of the royal 
apartments on the east of the Palace, and 
every effort is being made to get into the 
great dome tomb found last year, and to find 
other tombs. 

“The present season is drawing near its 
end, and Dr, Evans will give a more detailed 
account of it himself. The lamented death 
of his father has probably caused him to 
hasten his departure. The remarkable dis- 
coveries of this year will have to be followed 
up in the next. In fact, there is little chance 
of the demand for subscriptions to Knossos 
ceasing for some years to come. We still 
want them as much as ever, and Mr. George 
A. Macmillan will be as happy as ever to 
receive them.” 


We note with great regret the death on 
May 30 of that veteran of archeology, Sir 
John Evans, K.C.B., at the age of eighty-four. 
As antiquary, archeologist, numismatist, and 
man of science his eminence was unques- 
tioned; but probably many of those who 
were familiar with his name and work in 
these directions were not aware that at the 
same time he was a keen and experienced 
man of business, having been for many years 
an active member of the firm of John Dickin- 
son and Co., of Nash Mills, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Herts, paper-makers. He was also 


a good classical scholar and well versed in 
Hebrew, a ready speaker, a keen sportsman, 
an ideal country gentleman. And with all 
this, and much more that we have omitted, 
he was, as the Builder well says, “a man 
who thoroughly enjoyed life in a social sense, 
and contributed to the enjoyment of others. 
It is a most wonderful career, and his death 
seems to leave a gap almost everywhere.” 
Sir John Evans’s Ancient Stone Implements, 
Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain, 
originally published in 1872, and his Ancient 
Bronze Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain and Ireland, issued in 1881, 
have long been standard works. 


A two days meeting of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries will be held on July 10 and 11, 
in conjunction with the Glasgow Archzolo- 
gical Society, on the portion of the Antonine 
Wall between Falkirk and Glasgow. 


od 

The annual meeting of the Dorset Field Club 
was held on May 12, when the President, 
Mr. Nelson M. Richardson, gave a compre- 
hensive address, reviewing the progress of 
archeological and general science during the 
year. The financial position of the Club is 
highly satisfactory, and there were more 
candidates for membership than, under the 
rules, could be elected. At the conclusion 
of the business part of the meeting, Mr. 
W. de C. Prideaux read a short paper, illus- 
trated with artistic designs, upon “A Small 
Medizval Armorial Shield, enamelled on 
Copper, used as a Horse-trapping, found 
near Weymouth”; and he exhibited two 
similar shields lent by the Somerset Archzo- 
logical Society through their secretary, Mr. 
St. George Gray. Mr. R. Bosworth Smith, 
author of Bird Life and Bird Lore, gave the 
meeting fresh proof of the pure delight with 
which he has the power of investing ornitho- 
logical studies. It was getting late, and people 
were becoming weary ; but all who remained 
listened with lively pleasure to his reading of 
two short papers on the jay and the Cornish 
chough. 


*¢ ¢ 
In the Antiguary for April last, page 124, 
we mentioned that a beautiful tankard and 
cover of the seventeenth century had been 
found in a safe containing some of the old 
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records of the Ward of Cornhill. Through the 
courtesy of the Alderman and Deputy of that 
Ward an illustration of the tankard appeared 
in the City Press of May 23, and this illus- 
tration, by the kindness of the proprietors of 
that journal, we are allowed to reproduce 
on this page. “The cup,” says our con- 
temporary, “has been loaned to the Cor- 
poration for exhibition at the Guildhall 
Library. The date is 1646, the weight 
about 20 ounces, and the value close upon 


42,400 has been set aside for the preliminary 
investigations, and Commendatore Boni, who 
has just returned from a visit of inspection 
at Herculaneum, informs me that in a month’s 
time the general survey of the ground to be 
excavated will be completed. A series of 
explorations by means of shafts will then fix 
the level and extent of the buried city. Com- 
mendatore Boni suggests that the position of 
the principal street should first be ascertained, 
and then the remaining topography will be 





£500. The inscription on the cup is to the 
effect that it was a gift to the Ward to be 
used at the inquest.” 


The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Post, writing on May 27, reported that in the 
Italian Parliament the Education Minister, 
Signor Rava, was pressed to hasten the long- 
promised work at Herculaneum; but “his 
reply was to the effect that a detailed pro- 
gramme was first necessary, and was still 
under consideration. Meanwhile, a sum of 


easier to settle. He does not believe that 
the work of excavation will be so difficult as 
has been imagined, because much of the 
buried city is covered with a material much 
softer than lava, of which he showed me 
some specimens. As the site is on a slope, 
the depth of the shafts would vary from 
20 to 65 feet. 

“ Signor Boni, who has been on an archzo- 
logical motor tour through Roman Africa 
with Prince Borghese, has found at the 
temple of Timgad, and at the supposed 
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mausoleum of Juba II., traces of augural 
rites similar to those which he recently dis- 
covered on the Republican walls of Rome. 
He has also paid another visit to the grotto 
of the Sibyl at Cuma, and observed that the 
entrance of the grotto contained bas-reliefs 
representing all the tools employed there— 
the pick, the wedge, and the mallet.” 


“The Statute Bh. ae on Tuesday, 
May 19, for reorganizing the Ashmolean 
Museum,” says the Oxford Magazine of 
May 21, ‘‘is designed to put an end to the 
dichotomy from which it at present suffers. 
The two institutions which at present occupy 
the Museum are the old Ashmolean Museum, 
the foundation of Elias Ashmole, formerly 
housed next to the Clarendon Building, and 
the galleries of pictures and prints whose 
home has always been in the fine building 
of Cockerell. This last also contained the 
collection of ancient sculpture and inscrip- 
tions, largely due to Lord Arundel, the casts 
from the antique, and the working-rooms of 
the Professor of Classical Archeology, which 
were built in 1889. Fourteen years ago the 
Ashmolean collections, which had under the 
present Keeper greatly increased in extent 
and interest, were transferred to new rooms 
built to receive them in connection with 
Cockerell’s building, the money for the 
enlargement being provided by Mr. Fortnum, 
who has also largely endowed the institution. 

“The Ashmolean and the University 
Galleries had different governing bodies, as 
well as separate Keepers; and hitherto the 
two institutions have only mingled as the 
Rhone and the Sadne mingle at Lyons. 
The present statute aims at a more complete 
fusion. Each of the two branches, called 
now the Art Galleries and the Antiquarium, 
is to have a properly paid custodian ; but 
either of these may be made Keeper of the 
whole and chief executive officer. Each will 
have assistants besides the common staff. 
The position of the Professor of Archeology 
is not altered, and he remains in charge of 
the ancient marbles, the casts, and the rooms 
of his department.” 


& 
Mr. Georg Brochner, of Copenhagen, 
writes: “ At Alles6, in the island of Fuhnen, 
was recently found in a lawn, which had just 


~ 


been dug up, a gold disc, having the appear- 
ance of a locket, about four centimetres in 
diameter. On the one side is the portrait of 
a Byzantine Emperor, wearing a diadem and 
robed in a wide mantle, fastened on the right 
shoulder by a large buckle. It bears the 
following inscription: ‘ FL(avius) 1vi{ius) 
CONSTANTIVS,’ with the title or description 
‘ PERPET(uus) AvG(ustus),’ ‘constant Majesty; 
which proves the portrait to be that of the 
Emperor Constantius II., who reigned in 
Constantinople 324-361 a.c. On the other 
side is a richly draped female figure, sitting 
on a throne, her one foot resting on the stern 
of a warship ; she holds a sceptre in her left 
hand and a winged Victoria in her right. 
This side bears the inscription ‘GLORIA 
ROMANORVM, the ‘Glory of the Romans.’ The 
female figure represents Constantinople, in 
accordance with general conception, in the 
west of Rome. The additional letters 
‘SMANT’ prove the ornament to have been 
made in Antiochia. A plate has been put 
on afterwards to hold a ring, which is now 
missing, and these ornaments, which were 
presents of distinction from the Emperors on 
some special occasion, were worn by the 
recipient. Some similar ornaments have 
been found in Hungary, but they are very 
rarely met with in Northern Europe. An 
ornament just like the one found in Denmark 
is to be seen in the Museum in Vienna.” 


a a 
A well-illustrated paper on “Old English 
Earthenware” appeared in Country Life for 
June 13. 


¢ &¢ 

The Extension Board of the University of 
London is arranging for a series of historical 
lectures to be delivered in Clothworkers’ 
Hall, and elsewhere, as may be arranged, in 
the autumn, preparatory to the London 
Pageant of next year. It is an admirable 
idea, which should appeal to many parts of 
the London area. Outlines of the proposed 
courses and all information may be obtained 
from the Registrar of the University Exten- 
sion Board. 


ef &. ; 
We have received the following resolution 
passed unanimously at a meeting on June 4: 
“That the Council of the East Herts 
Archeological Society having learned with 
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deep regret that the two ancient and valuable 
flagons, part of a service of Sacramental 
Plate dated 1637-38 given to Sandon Church 
in 1689 by the Rev. John Nicholas, have, 
with the consent of the vestry and authority 
of a faculty, been sold for church restoration 
purposes, hereby protest in the strongest 
possible manner against this alienation of 
Church property, which they could not have 
believed to be possible in the twentieth 
century, and they trust it may not be regarded 
as a precedent. 

“That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the Bishop of St. Albans, the Archdeacon, 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Church Times, 
the Antiguary, and the local press.” 

All antiquaries will sympathize with this 
protest. It is a scandal to the Church that 
property, dedicated to sacred uses, of which 
the vicar and vestry are simply the trustees 
for the time being, should be disposed of in 
this manner. The flagons fetched the large 
sum of £700, which is supposed by some 
worshippers of the golden calf to justify the 
sale. It is very discreditable that a faculty 
should have been granted for such a purpose. 


¢ 

Mr. W. B, Gerish, in a letter of protest to a 
local newspaper, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the flagons : “ The date letter of these 
is 1637-38, the maker’s mark, in addition to 
his initials, R.C., being a pheon (the barbed 
head of a dart or arrow) point downwards in 
a heart-shaped shield. This mark is found 
on some of the Communion plate at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, also on some flagons 
at Exeter Cathedral. The Sandon flagons 
bear the Nicholas arms and crest—viz., 
Argent. A fess wavy gules between three 
ravens, or; crest a castle, or, surmounted by 
a raven with wings expanded. Underneath 
is inscribed: *Donum Johannis Nicholas, 
S.T.P., Coll. Beatz Mariz prope Winton 
custodis. Quid rependam Domino pro 
omnibus retributionibus ejus quas contulit 
mihi? Calicem salutarem accipiam et nomen 
Domini invocabo,’ Psalm cxvi. 12, 13.” 


Excavations in Paris are sometimes fruitful 
in surprises, and the latest is the discovery of 
old Roman architectural remains and frescoes, 
exactly like those found at Pompeii. This 
interesting discovery was made in the course 


of digging for the foundations of a new annexe 
to the Palais de Justice, which is about to be 
built in the Ile de la Cité. A committee of 
the Vieux Paris Society had been watching 
the progress of the excavations, in the hope 
that interesting objects would be brought to 
light, and its expectations have been fully 
realized. Among the architectural remains 
found were fragments of architraves, capitals 
of pillars, columns, and cornices, dating back 
to a very remote period. Some of them 
contain inscriptions which will be deciphered 
when the objects have been cleaned and 
placed in the Carnavalet Museum. Together 
with these, some medizeval objects and coins 
from the time of Henri III. and subsequent 
reigns have also been discovered, and 
some pottery. ‘The digging still continues, 
and a communication on the various dis- 
coveries is being prepared for the Institut de 
France. 


¢ ¢ ; 

On May 5 and 8, the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society cut several trenches across some 
slight irregularities in the field, the Gaer Fach, 
adjoining the site of the Roman fort at 
Gellygaer, Glamorgan, which was explored by 
that society in 1899, 1900, and 1got, with 
valuable results. It was suspected that the 
low mounds in this field marked the sites of 
“suburban” buildings, and that one might 
be the remains of the garrison baths. The 
first trench disclosed a portion of a building 
which, from its strong construction and the 
abundance of fallen flue and file tiles, at 
once led the explorers to believe that it was 
the baths. A small trench on the other 
mound brought to light a wall and a pitched 
floor. On two sides of the field were noticed 
the remains of a rampart-like enclosing work, 
and several small trenches proved the exist- 
ence of a low mound faced with a wall about 
4 feet thick. It would seem that the Gaer 
Fach, or a portion of it, was a fortified annexe 
to the fort. A report on this encouraging 
preliminary trenching decided the committee 
of the society on May 26 to explore the 
field systematically early next year, and mean- 
while to make an appeal for the necessary 
funds. 


At Beyrout, in Syria, in the course of clearing 
the ground on the north side of the great 
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medizval church, which has been a mosque 
since the thirteenth century, for the laying of 
an electric tramway through the centre of the 
old Arab town, a great many columns and 
other débris of a large classic temple have 
been brought to light. ‘This discovery of 
a great temple in the middle of the town of 
Beyrout, immediately underneath the great 
Crusading church,” says the Builder of 
May 30, ‘“‘affords another example of the 
prevalent custom of continuing a religious 
site throughout the ages and the revolution 
of religious beliefs. The church built by the 
Crusaders after the taking of the city in r110 
was the cathedral of a bishopric, and became 
of some importance owing to a miraculous 
icon, or picture, enshrined within it. A 
picturesque legend about this picture and 
about a sacrilegious Jew who insulted it may 
be read in the old chroniclers of the 
Crusades.” 


The American Archeological Society has 
recently obtained permission to excavate the 
hitherto untouched Sebaste, with its columned 
street and heaps of ruins. This site will 
become an interesting excursion from Jeru- 
salem, thanks to the formation of the new 
carriage-road to Nablous. It is said that 
Mr. Schumacher, a German engineer and 
archzologist of Haifa, who has already done 
much work forthe English Palestine Society, 
will be put in charge of the works. 


The management of the Catterick Races, 
Yorkshire, recently decided to enlarge the 
size of the course, and during the excavations 
carried on for the purpose the workmen un- 
earthed a great quantity of human bones, 
Roman coins, and pieces of Samian and 
Upchurch ware. The racecourse lies just to 
the east of the old Roman road, and the 
Roman camp of Cataractovem (hence 
Catterick), and it is surmised that the bones 
are those of men of the Roman legions who 
fell in repelling an attack on their camp by 
the Brigantes. 


“In the course of the work of investigation 
and excavation which he is carrying out on 
the site of the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey,” 
says the Zimes of June 11, “ Mr. Bligh Bond 
has made some remarkable discoveries beyond 


the east wall of the choir of the abbey, which, 
in the opinion of experts, appear likely to 
throw light upon a little-known period of the 
history of the abbey. After further expert 
examination, details of the discoveries will be 
made public. A considerable amount of 
work is now being carried out at the abbey 
ruins, which are being inspected, and all 
weak places in the masonry showing signs of 
collapse through decay are being shored and 
strengthened. The work, it is expected, will 
cost about £2,000. Care is being taken 
that none of the work shall be out of char- 
acter with the ruins.” 
+ & & 

It was announced on June 1o that the 
Government will appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate and make an inventory 
of all the ancient monuments and other his- 
torical relics of Wales. The Western Mail 
of June 12 remarks that “ Professor Sir John 
Rhys will, it is expected, be the chairman of 
this Commission. The moment is most 
opportune, as relics of priceless value are 
now in the market or in danger of demolition 
and permanent loss. Numerous instances 
of desecrating acts have recently been dis- 
covered by members of the Cambrian 
Archeological Society in various parts of 
Wales, such as logan stones removed from 
their original positions, which are in con- 
sequence undiscoverable, and used as cover- 
ings of wells, as gate-posts, and miniature 
bridges over streams, while Vicar Pritchard’s 
house at Llandovery, a most perfect specimen 
of Jacobean architecture, has within the last 
few years been replaced by modern cottages, 
and its invaluable ceilings cast on the rubbish- 
heap. The measure which, it is hoped, will 
result from this interesting report will be the 
first to create the essential machinery for 
bringing the owner and the Commissioner of 
Works into touch, with the view of the latter 
undertaking the preservation work, which is 
the ultimate goal aimed at. The Scottish 
Act, passed under the late Premier, is almost 
inoperative in practice by its permissive 
nature and lack of the necessary machinery.” 


In the process of excavating for the founda- 
tions of a new Baptist chapel at High 
Wycombe, the workmen have discovered, at 
a depth of about five feet from the surface, a 
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Roman urn of glazed red ware. The vessel 
measures 10 inches in height, and is 94 inches 
in diameter, while it stands on a base of 
44 inches, and the diameter of the mouth is 
4 inches. On previous occasions a large 
number of Roman coins have been unearthed 
in the neighbourhood, while there also exist 
in the vicinity of the ancient Rye Mead, 
which borders Lord Carrington’s beautiful 
demesne, extensive remains of tessellated 
pavements, walls, and towers, all of which 
indicate that Wycombe must have been an 
important station during the Roman occupa- 


tion of Britain. 
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Q \Pre-Reformation Book of 
Ecclesiastical JOrecedents. 
By A. PERcCIVAL Moore. 


(Concluded from ~. 178.) 
aie one 
aT is necessary, for want of space, to 


ep pass very rapidly over the rest of 





» 


We9.R9| the contents of the book. Of 
~ the documents affecting Deans and 
Chapters and collegiate churches, some of the 
most important are (1) the pleadings and de- 
positions of witnesses in a suit between the 
executors of Adam Holmes, a Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s in the fourteenth century, and 
William Stortford, his successor, in which 
the executors claimed a year’s profits of 
the prebend after the death of the Pre- 
bendary, and produced in evidence the 
Statutes of 1277 and the oath of a Canon 
on his installation ; (2) a copy of a composi- 
tion between the Bishop of London and his 
suffragans of the one part, and the Prior and 
Chapter of Canterbury of the other, as to 
the exercise of jurisdiction on the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the See of 
Canterbury by Robert Kilwarby in 1278, 
and the appointment of an official, who was 
in future to be selected by the Bishop of 
London, or failing him by the Bishop of 
Winchester, and in his default by the Bishop 
of Worcester, out of two qualified men 
nominated by the Prior and Chapter; (3) 
an appeal to the Pope in 1403 of Hugo 
Stonhard, Vicar of Whitchurch, against a 





decree of excommunication in a tithe suit pro- 
nounced by William, Prior of St. Nicholas, 
Exeter, and sub-conservator, appointed by 
Ralph Tregrisiou, Dean of Exeter, and an in- 
strument containing the Bull of Pope Boni- 
face IX. appointing the conservator ; (4) anda 
submission of the Canons and Vicats of South- 
well “ ratione augmentationis,” dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1388, showing that John, Archbishop 
of York, on his visitation, had found the 
portions of the Vicars Choral to be so in- 
sufficient as to be “ecclesiz scandalum et 
populare obloquium,” and therefore he had 
ordained, after an inquisition by trustworthy 
persons, that twenty solidi should be paid 
annually to each Vicar. 

Of the documents relating to religious 
houses a few only can be briefly noticed— 
viz., (1) the resignation of John Holland, 
Abbot of Dore, into the hands of visitors 
appointed by the Abbot of Fountains; (2) 
the formal documents in the election “ per 
viam spiritus ” of John Walford as Prior of 
St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, in 1404, on 
the death of John Eytpn (‘una voce quasi 
per inspirationem spiritus sancti elegimus 
priorem ”), by the eighteen canons qualified to 
elect, six notaries also being present, three 
notaries ‘“‘ut juris periti pro informatione 
nostra et dicto negotio,” two “‘ pro faciendo 
instrumento,” and the remaining notary 
and clerk as witnesses ; (3) an award of the 
Archbishop as arbitrator in a case between the 
Monastery of Spalding and the parishioners 
in 1404; (4) an appeal of the Prior of St. 
Mary, Southwark, against the Abbots of 
Oseney and Leicester, Presidents of the 
Chapter of the Order, who had ordered him 
in too short a time to send a brother to a 
‘* studium generale ”; (5) a formal complaint 
of a Prioress against a Rector, who sought 
to compel her, by ecclesiastical censures, to 
admit a woman “‘vite inhoneste et ad 
ordinem penitus inhabitem,” and had excom- 
municated her as contumacious, and put the 
nunnery church under an interdict; (6) an 
“instrumentum super incarceratione” of a 
priest, Canon of St. Mary, Bristol, by order 
of the Bishop made at his visitation ; (7) a 
Bull of Pope Innocent in the year 1353 
addressed to the Abbot of Nottelee (Nutley), 
reciting that the Abbot had petitioned the 
Pope on the ground that his predecessor 
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had alienated “‘ decimas terras domos pascua 
nemora molendina et jurisdictiones,” to the 
great damage of the monastery, and directing 
revocation of these grants by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, even if confirmed by Papal letters. 

The relations between the vicar of a parish 
and a religious house of the same place, 
impropriators of the benefice, are well illus- 
trated by the ordination of Chertsey Vicarage 
in 1301, by John, Bishop of Winchester, after 
his visitation. There are many complaints 
of vicars ‘‘ super augustatione portionis,” and 
appeals against the order made by the Bishop 
on the ground that the inquisition was 
clandestine, or otherwise, both on behalf of 
the monastery and on behalf of the vicar. We 
find here, too, the pleadings, interrogatories, 
etc., in a suit at the instance of the parishioners 
of Hurstbourne Tarrant against the incum- 
bent for non-residence and other offences, 
similar proceedings by the Bishop’s Com- 
missary ‘ex officio mero” in other cases, and 
proceedings at the instance of the parishioners 
of Egham against the vicar for not finding a 
chaplain for the village of Thorp, and against 
the Vicar of Reigate for not finding a second 
curate according to ancient custom. 

Matrimonial cases are, as might be ex- 
pected, numerous, and the depositions of 
witnesses*are often given at great length. 

It is curious that there are only two wills in 
this compilation : one the will of an ecclesiastic 
made at Rome, with all the formalities re- 
quired by the Papal Curia; the other, the 
will of William de Donne, Archdeacon of 
Leicester, and official of the Diocese of 
Lincoln in the fourteenth century, a docu- 
ment of extraordinary interest and value. 
There are many statutes and ordinances of 
Edward II., Edward III., and Richard II. 
relating to the Church, convocation mandates, 
and documents relating to the levy and pay- 
ment of subsidies. 

There are many documents which concern 
the University of Oxford—e.g., a writ of King 
Henry to the Abbot of Leicester and Chan- 
cellor of the University, directing the arrest 
of malefactors ; the Charter of Richard II. ; 
Royal writ in 1380 to William de Barton 
as to paving the city; letters patent of 
Richard II. in the twentieth year of his reign 
appointing William, Bishop of London, 
Thomas, Bishop of Ely, Adam, Bishop of 


St. David’s, Ralph, Bishop of Salisbury, and 
William, Bishop of Chichester, “vice et 
auctoritate nostra et instantis parliamenti” to 
settle certain disputes between the Chancellor 
of the University and the Doctors of Theology, 
Masters of Arts and their faculties, and the 
Doctors of Canon and Civil Law and their 
faculties, together with the award of these 
Bishops ; the confirmation of Thomas Foston 
as Master of University College ; an appoint- 
ment of Professors of Civil and Canon Law 
proctors for obtaining confirmation of election 
of the Chancellor in November, 1309; a 
letter from the University to Thomas Bek, 
Treasurer of the King and Chancellor, 
stating that the King had required the 
University to send messengers to the coming 
Parliament to receive a reply to a petition, 
and asking whom they should send ; a lease 
from the Chancellor (William de Rymington) 
and the Proctors to the Beadle; and many 
letters testimonial and invoking the aid of 
the secular arm against an excommunicate. 
But it is one main purpose of this paper 
to show that a curious inquirer may find 
information in a book of this kind on subjects 
outside the province of ecclesiastical law. It 
contains quaint medical recipes in medizval 
French for curing all kinds of diseases, and 
a curious charm composed of religious incan- 
tations to follow the celebration of the Mass 
of the Holy Spirit. We find here, too, an 
arenga or formal oration which may have 
been delivered on some occasion during the 
negotiations for the marriage of either Blanche 
or Philippa, daughters of Henry IV., in con- 
nection with which there are commissions 
appointing ambassadors, and also letters in 
this volume. The oration begins: “ Gloriosi 
principes atque serenissimi reverendi patres 
illustres spectabiles atque clarissimi domini 
locuto de sponsalibus et matrimonio occurrunt 
mihi verba que scribuntur Gen. I. cap et 
sunt hzec Crescite, etc.” ‘“‘Ideo nempe domini 
mei preescripti hzec verba accepi pro themate 
quia pertinent ad matrimonium plus hiis que 
reperio in universo dagmate et ideo videntur 
pertinere ad matrimonium quod per ipsa 
secundum aliquos ipsum matrimonium fuit 
institutum quz opinio per prudentiores 
merito reprobatur nam licet hxc verba 
sonant in matrimonii officium nullatenus 
sonant in ipsius conjugale vinculum sed 




















secundum opinionem veriorem ipsum matri- 
monium fuit institutum per hc verba hoc 
os ex ossibus meis et caro de carne mea 
quamobrem derelinquet homo patrem et 
matrem et adherebit uxori suze et erunt duo 
in carne una de quibus opinionibus,” etc. 
The orator then proceeds to give quotations 
from Canon Law and the canonists, and to 
comment upon his text, and then proceeds : 
** Multz sunt matrimonii dotes quarum IX ad 
instar 1X ordinum Anglorum * per ternaria t 
ne tediosus efficiar brevissime inferius sub- 
jungam tum tres pro alius in scripturis sacris 
et canonicis sanctionibus reperio przecipuas et 
principales videlicet fides proles et sacra- 
mentum quas ponit beatus Augustinus libello 
de bono conjugali,” etc. He finally con- 
cludes: “In quibus omnibus dotibus con- 
trahentes carnaliter in terris ipsos et nos per 
virtutum merita specialiter in celis et ad 
celos (sic) crescere concedat qui sine fine 
vivit et regnat. Amen.” 

Lastly, a few words must be said about the 
documents in suits which were tried in the 
Court of Admiralty and the Court of Chivalry. 

Our information about (to use modern lan- 
guage) the suit Prince v. Terry and Tutte- 
bury is mainly derived from an instrument 
drawn up by Simon Kempston, a Papal 
notary. The instrument is called‘ Mandatum 
Commissariorum Domini Regis ad citandum 
continens eorum Commissionem.” The 
Commission contains a recital of the libel 
(which was analogous to the statement of 
claim in a civil action), from which it appears 


* According to the Canons of Azlfric there were 
seven degrees of order in the Church: “Seven 
degrees are established in the Church ; one is ostiarius, 
the second is lector, the third exorcista, the fourth 
acoluthus, the fifth sub-diaconus, the sixth diaconus, 
the seventh presbyter.’’ The Bishop was declared to 
be of the same order as the presbyter or mass-priest, 
though he had precedence and special functions, The 
MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, however, 
makes the degrees amount to nine “‘ordo novem 
ecclesiasticaram graduum quorum primus est ostiarius 
secundus fsalmista . . . nonus episcopus.” Rock’s 
*¢ Church of our Fathers,’’ vol. i., pp. 181-184. 

+ The orator in the analytical style of the period 
sub-divides the nine ‘‘dotes” or endowments of 
marriage into three sets or groups, each of which has 
three components and discourses upon each. The last 
set directly refers to the political consequences of such 
a marriage as that of Blanche or Philippa : Inimicorum 
frequens reconciliatio. Item extraneorum confederatis 
ac caritatis hinc inde dilatatio. 
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that William Prince, a master mariner, and 
his crew captured a Spanish bark laden with 

scargo for the Scots, the King’s enemies, 
and William Prince alleged that his share 
amounted to £1,000, and that his associates, 
Richard Simon and William Wolf, against the 
will of William Prince, took ship and cargo 
to Hull and handed them over to the defen- 
dants ; and Prince thereupon took proceed- 
ings in the Admiralty Court, and all parties 
were cited to appear at a certain place by the 
Earl of Worcester, the then Admiral, who 
shortly afterwards ceased to be Admiral, and 
Richard de Grey took his place “in partibus 
borealibus,’’ and Thomas Organ, his lieutenant 
or deputy, proceeded with the case “ erronice 
usque ad receptionem testium,” without citing 
the defendants ; and a certain John Fynching- 
feld, Clerk, who had previously acted as 
advocate for Prince in the same suit, took 
the place of Thomas Organ as deputy of the 
Admiral, and proceeded with the hearing up 
to the delivery of judgment ; and afterwards 
John Bromby, Clericus, and Thomas Goldyng- 
ton, Capellanus, acting as commissaries of the 
Admiral, gave definitive sentence in favour of 
Prince, at the instance of John Fynchingfield, 
for £1,000 and £250 expenses against the 
defendants. The King thereupon, on the 
petition of the defendants, appointed seven 
Commissioners, any two of whom had power 
to try the cause; and Alan Newerk, Clerk, 
and Nicholas Gascoigne, Armiger, two of 
the Commissioners appointed, thereupon in- 
hibited the plaintiff Prince from obstructing 
the appeal or doing anything in the interim 
to the prejudice of the defendants, and cited 
William Prince to appear before them within 
ten days in St. Paul’s Cathedral to show 
cause why they should not proceed to the 
final decision of the cause. These proceed- 
ings took place in the year 1403. Unfortu- 
nately the proceedings are very incomplete, 
but, incomplete as they are, tend to show that 
the petitions to Parliament against the pro- 
cedure of the Admiralty Courts were not 
without justification. There is a petition 
to the King in French (the Notariat in- 
strument is, as always, in Latin) from Prince 
complaining that he had been cited by 
the Commissioners to whom the case had 
been referred on appeal to the Castle of 
Selkirk (which is not the place named in the 
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citation above referred to), whither he dare 
not go, and also objecting to their jurisdiction 
on the ground that the cause ought to be 
determined only “Selon la ley maryne et non 
pas la ley civile,” and that ‘‘ toutes modes de 
jugement en la dite courte de admiraltie selon 
la ley maryne soient adnulle par les juges 
d’appel par processe faite selon la ley civile,” 
and that the only law appropriate to the case 
was ‘‘ le droit de mer qu’est appelle la ley de 
oleron.” 

He also delivered another petition in Latin, 
in which he claimed that the appeal from the 
Admiral’s Commissaries ought to be to the 
Admiral himself, “ex eo quod a delegato 
ordinarii ad ipsum ordinarium et non ad 
Principem juxta juris ordinem et juris exi- 
gentiam appellandum est.” 

The last document in the case is a ‘‘ Breve 
de Procedendo,” in which Henry IV. directs 
that, in spite of the writ of prohibition, 
“Thomas Beauford, Admirallus in partibus 
borealibus,” is to proceed with the suit 
between the Earl of Arundel, “noster con- 
sanguineus ” (who appears to have been the 
owner of the ship and William Prince only 
the nominal plaintiff), and determine it 
according to maritime law. There is also 
to be found here the libel and “‘litis con- 
testatio” in a case between William Spicer of 
Gravesend and William Greneland, on which 
damages were claimed for the loss of a 
bark, but the case is of little interest. 

Our knowledge of the case of Gerard (a 
citizen of London) and Chamberlayne (a 
burgess of Calais) in the Court of Chivalry 
(curia militaris) is principally derived from a 
document entitled “‘ Restitutio ad appellan- 
dum,” and from it we learn that John 
Cheyne miles, Constable of England, had 
delivered a sentence, ‘‘ iniqua atque invalida 
atque nulla,” in favour of the plaintiff, and 
condemned him in the costs of the cause. 
The defendant had appealed, but his appeal 
had been frustrated by the knavery of the 
notary, whether suborned or not by the 
plaintiff is not stated (“ Notarius tamen qui 
merita causz antedictz novit et dicte ap- 
pellationis lecturze et interpositioni praesens 
interfuit et instrumentum publicum fecit de 
eisdem ante exhibitionem ipsius appellationis 
in Cancellario nostro et ante quamcumque 
commissionem a nobis impetratam et in- 


hibitionem judicis in hac parte sine negli- 
gentia quacumque dicti Johannis Chamber- 
layne a partibus Anglize et Piccardiz furtive 
recessit et ad partes remotas se transtulit 
nequiter asportans instrumentum appella- 
tionis”). The plaintiff’s claim was for the 
alleged detention of a prisoner, but we know 
nothing of the grounds of the claim or the 
circumstances of the capture. The goods of 
J. Chamberlayne are stated to have been 
seized, he was expelled from his house, and 
paid certain sums of money, and friends 
gave bail for him, “ per dolum et fraudem 
notarii supradicti et per vim et oppressionem 
curiz militaris,” as proved by trustworthy 
witnesses. The appeal was allowed, in spite 
of delay not caused by the default of the 
appellant. 

The instrument containing the appeal, 
sealed at Calais, October 26, 1396, is also 
in the book. The appellant’s proctor, John 
Beke, read out the appeal in the parish 
church of St. Michael, Calais. Amongst 
the gravamina on which the appellant relies 
is the citation to attend the court in England 
contrary to the charter of Edward III. of 
good memory, and the unreasonable amount 
of the costs which the appellant was con- 
demned to pay. The notification of the 
appeal and the libellus of the appellant in 
the cause of the appeal follow. 

On September 10, in the twenty-second 
year of the reign of Richard IV., William 
Faryngdon and Richard Bassett, Chevaliers, 
and John Newark, Esq., Commissioners of 
the King, declared “le dit mons Jean 
Cheyne injustement iniquement fraudeuse- 
ment et tres favorablement contre droit et 
lay avoir sentence diffinitive et finalement 
jugie contre la partie du dit Chamberlayne et 
luy en tres excessives expenses en mesme la 
cause d’appel condempne,”’ and declared the 
sentence to be “injuste inique invalide,” 
etc., and directed all the costs “de cette 
sentence fraudeuse et inique”’ to be paid by 
Gerard.* 

In another libellus in a “ causa de armis” 


* By a curious coincidence, some documents rela- 
ting to this suit (which the writer has not been able 
to examine) are preserved in the Public Record 
Office among the scanty records of the Court of 
Chivalry. Thomas’s ‘“‘ Handbook to the Public 
Records,” p. 307. 
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John, Earl of Somerset, Thomas Beauford, 
his brother Richard, Earl Grey, and Thomas 
Herpyngham, “Seneschallus hospicii Domini 
nostri Regis,”” John Cresswell claimed satis- 
faction and .a definitive sentence against 
John Silverlok, William Karslake, John 
Crokker, Henry Norreys, Edmund Arnell, 
Mayor of Dartmouth, and John Corp, under 
the following circumstances: John Cresswell 
had bought (“palam et publice emit”) 
Dominus William Baragh, a Breton, cap- 
tured in an affray between Bretons and 
English at Blackpool, near Dartmouth, in 
the second year of Henry V., by John 
Prideous, of Adeston. William Baragh 
‘‘eidem Johanni Cresswell se submisit et 
tactu palmarum modo militari fidem et 
securitatem prestitit.” John Cresswell kept 
hin prisoner for twelve weeks, and then 
granted his freedom on the following terms 
—viz., that he should release from his cap- 
tivity J. Cresswell’s son, who was a prisoner 
in France and a hostage, and also other 
prisoners with him, and find a large sum of 
money for their safe conduct, and pay 
50 marks to John Cresswell. The defendants 
detained William Baragh “‘fraude et dolo,” 
and declined to restore him to J. Cresswell, 
to his prejudice, and thus prevented the 
restoration of J. Cresswell’s son and other 
prisoners, all which facts J. Cresswell alleged 
were notorious in Dartmouth. The defen- 
dants in reply pleaded that the: whole matter 
had been submitted to the arbitrament of 
Richard Pepell and John Raleigh, domicelli 
on the part of J. Cresswell, and R. Red- 
mayne and J. Fortescue, domicelli on behalf 
of the defendants, and that they had adjudi- 
cated that William Baragh should be given 
up to Henry Norreys, which award was 
acknowledged by John Cresswell, and that 
J. Corp purchased W. Baragh, then “in 
libera potestate Henrici Norreys existentem” 
at Exeter “justo titulo et bona fide,” and 
J. Crokker “per viam justificationis ad 
libellum ” pleaded that ‘‘ex mandato judicis” 
he had first detained W. Baragh, and then 
handed him over to Henry Norreys, all 
which facts were notorious, the said J. Cress- 
well having acknowledged that the defendants 
were guiltless of spoliation, and they pleaded 
“exceptio rei finite,” and asked that 
J. Cresswell might be condemned in costs. 


In another pleading J. Cresswell alleged 
that only three of the arbiters agreed upon 
the award, and that the award was only given 
on the condition that W. Baragh should 
be restored in two weeks to J. Cresswell, 
and that J. Cresswell’s son and the other 
prisoners should be delivered, and that the 
award should have been engrossed, all which 
Henry Norreys refused. The last we hear 
of the case is a mandate from John Fitz 
au Roy, Constable of England, for the arrest 
of John Cresswell, and for his being held to 
bail until the next Court, to be held at West- 
minster, and for William Baragh meanwhile 
to be delivered to R. Challons and J. Crokker 
until trial of the cause according to the law 
and custom of the Court of Chivalry. The 
mandate was sealed on June 16, in the fourth 
year of Henry V. 

There is also a notarial instrument, con- 
taining the appeal to the King of Thomas 
Stokes, Armiger, Executor of John Shakell, 
Armiger, against the sentence of the Earl of 
Westmoreland, Marshal of England. John 
Shakell is stated to have been “Socius 
Roberti Hawley in quibuscumque adquisitis 
per eundem Robertum”’ in the war carried 
on in Spain by Edward the Black Prince, 
and the cause of action was the ransom of 
the Count de Denia in Aragon, which was 
claimed by a certain John Hoton as ces- 
sionarius of the daughter and sole heiress 
‘ab intestato” of Robert Hawley, in whose 
favour the Marshal had given judgment, 
plus debito parti Johannis Hoton favens,” 
as alleged by the appellant. 

A confused medley is the only possible 
result of an extremely rapid and imperfect 
survey of a great mass of miscellaneous 
documents, but perhaps enough has been 
said to show that a volume of this kind 
repays perusal. The book was discovered in 
the year 1865 by the late Bishop Jeune and 
Mr. H. O. Coxe, the Bodleian Librarian in 
the Peterborough Diocesan Registry, and by 
them repaired and rebound. In the opinion 
of the writer it is so valuable a specimen 
of its class that its contents, with the excep- 
tion of some unimportant matter, ought to 
be transcribed, and an index rerum et nomi- 
num appended. 

Archdeacon Donne, official of the Diocese 
of Lincoln in the fourteenth century, to 
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whose will allusion has been made, there- 
in refers to a great thick volume in his 
possession, containing questions of law 
and pleadings of advocates in the Apos- 
tolic Palace, and many other things of prac- 
tical use, especially in the Roman Court, 
and also to a great law book, which he used 
to take about with him on his journeys, con- 
taining his references to the dicta of Innocent 
and the Archdeacon and his own notes on 
difficult points of law. Such a book would 
be invaluable to the student of the law and 
procedure of the ecclesiastical courts of the 
fourteenth century. The preservation of the 
volume, of the contents of which we have 
endeavoured to give a slight sketch, en- 
courages the hope that an official’s note- 
book may yet be found in an obscure 
corner of a room in the precincts of some 
cathedral. 





Che Kewach’s Castle. 


By Davip MacRitcuHik, F.S.A. Scor, 
<> 

Zatate|N the description of a certain “ Fian’s 
ef Castle” on the shores of Loch 
¥949 Lomond, contributed to the Ant- 

guary of December, 1906, mention 
was made of an ancient race of savage people 
who are remembered in West Highland folk- 
lore as “kew-achs,” and are said to have 
been “naked wild men living in caves.” The 
term “kew-ach” (Gaelic ciuthach) is also 
sometimes interpreted to mean “‘ giant,” and 
is, on at least one occasion, interchangeable 
with “ Fian”; for the owner of the Fian’s 
Castle above referred to is also spoken of as 
a ‘“*kew-ach.” This, however, is an excep- 
tional instance. In the traditions recorded 
in the present paper the Fians appear as a 
race antagonistic to the “kew-achs” or 
‘“‘kewachs” (for the latter method of writing 
the name is the more convenient, although 
the hyphen serves to denote the Gaelic pro- 
nunciation). 

That the kewachs were truly cave-dwellers 
is not improbable. But the word “cave ”’ is 
often used-in Scotland to denote an artificial 
structure of a peculiar kind. Caves of this 
sort are built, generally underground, of rude, 






unshaped, unmortared stones, and the roofing 
was effected by means of the archaic “ cyclo- 
pean” arch of overlapping stones, bound 
together above by heavy flagstones. Of the 
same order of architecture, but much more 
ambitious in design, is the “doon’”’ or round 
double-walled tower of the Hebrides, of 








THE REMAINS OF THE KEWACH’S CASTLE, 


whose appearance a good idea may be gained 
from the illustrations accompanying this paper. 
One of these Hebridean doons, known as the 
Kewach’s Castle (or, in Gaelic, Din Chiuth- 
aich), formerly crowned a little islet that 
stands out from the shore and overlooks the 
broad sands of Uig Bay, in the west of Lewis. 

















DEARG’S CASTLE, AS SEEN AT THE PRESENT 
DAY. 


To-day all that remains of the stronghold is 
an irregular circle of stones. But tradition 
tells that this was once the home of a 
redoubtable giant, known as Kewach, Son of 
Nuaran, or Nu-ag-aran. This Kewach was 
one of four brothers who then dominated 
the whole of that neighbourhood. ‘Two of 
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them dwelt in the island of Berneray, the 
“ Borva” of Black’s Princess of Thule. Of 
these, one brother, named Glom, had his seat 
at Barra-Glom ; while the castle of the other 
was known as Teeda-Borra, that giant bear- 
ing the peculiar name of Teeda, or Teed. 
The fourth of the sons of Nuaran was called 
Dearg, or The Red One, and his tower, 
which stands upon a rocky eminence above 
the eastern entrance of Loch Roag, was 
styled Dearg’s Castle, or Din Dheirg. Its 
modern name is The Doon of Carloway 
(Gaelic, Din Charlobhaidh), from its situa- 
tion beside the township of Carloway. The 
distance between Dearg’s tower and that of 
his brother the Kewach is twelve miles; the 





DEARG’S CASTLE: 


two other brothers occupying positions about 
midway. In the opinion of the late Captain 
Thomas, who had made a study of such 
structures, the strongholds were essentially 
alike, although differing in detail. And, since 
Dearg’s castle is the only one of which any 
important and intelligible remnant is visible 
to-day, it may be taken as a type of all. As 
the view here given indicates, this class of 
building is outwardly of the Martello Tower 
‘order. But its most remarkable feature is 
that the rooms and passages which its 
builders occupied were all contained within 
the thickness of its walls. The actual court 
which these walls surrounded was entirely 
uncovered by any roof or flooring, and thus 
resembled a huge well. The only windows 


in the “building were those which, opening 
inward to this roofless court or ‘ well,” 
admitted a certain amount of light into the 
rooms and galleries within the walls. And 
the only point at which the massive exterior 
wall was pierced was at the base, where a low 
doorway, strongly defended within, gave in- 
gress and egress. With that exception, not 
a single exterior window or other orifice 
existed, to offer some kind of entrance to 
besiegers or their missiles. The grim and 
uncouth character of the wall-passages, in 
which it may be assumed the occupants slept, 
can be guessed from the picture here given. 
Hibbert, describing a similar tower in Shet- 
land in 1822, speaks of it as a ‘ dog-hole ” ; 





WALL PASSAGE. 


and the expression is not amiss. One cannot 
but be struck with the ingenuity of the 
builders, and yet the impression left is that 
of an extremely low civilization. Ant-hills 
and beaver settlements are equally ingenious, 
and not very different in character. 

The Kewach of Uig and his three brothers 
are all described as the enemies of the 
legendary race of the Fians. It was at their 
hands that Dearg met his death, in the island 
of Skye. And they slew his brother of Vig, 
also, near his own castle, in proof of which 
the Kewach’s Grave (14 feet long) is shown 
to this day. Some time before his death, 
however, the Kewach performed a remarkable 
feat. He had been assailed all day long by 
a Fian, shooting at him from the opposite or 
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southern shore of the bay. The Kewach, of 
course, responded ; but apparently neither 
of them possessed great skill in archery—- 
although it must be admitted the distance 
was great. At last the Kewach wounded his 
enemy. He was quick to avail himself of 
this advantage. Leaping down from his 
castle wall, he strode across the bread sands 
and up the slope where his disabled enemy 
stood supporting himself against a small 
cliff. Him the Kewach seized in his arms, 
and then thrust against the face of the cliff 
with such supernatural violence that he 
actually crushed him into the solid rock ! 
Evidence of this amazing climax is still 
visible, for the Kewach’s Rock (Creag a’ 
Chiuthaich) yet retains the impression of the 
flattened Fian, whose outlines, however, are 
vague beyond recognition. 

There is another Kewach who figures 
prominently in the story of Diarmaid and 
Grainne, during their flight from Grainne’s 
lawful husband, Fionn. Of these personages, 
it may be explained that they correspond in 
some respects with Lancelot, Guinevere, and 
Arthur in the Jdy//s of the King, although 
the fugitive lovers also suggest Adonis and 
Venus. It is hardly correct, however, to 
speak of Diarmaid and Grainne as “ lovers,” 
for the wooing was entirely done by the lady, 
who, when Diarmaid sought out a retreat 
where he fancied himself safe from her solici- 
tations, followed him thither. Diarmaid had 
no alternative but to go further afield, for he 
knew that Fionn would soon be on the track 
of his runaway wife, and not likely in a 
humour for listening to an explanation from 
her apparent partner in guilt. So Diarmaid 
started off again, Grainne still following. 
They travelled on and on, resting here and 
there by the way, until at last they reached a 
large cave by the sea-shore. Some accounts 
place it in the peninsula of Kintyre, at Car- 
raig an Daimh ; while others say that it was 
on the seaward side of Kinvarra Hill, at the 
west end of the island of Tiree. Here it 
was, wherever situated, that they encountered 
the Kewach. He came to them on a night 
of mist and storm and sleet, a night so wild 
that even Diarmaid, ‘‘the third best hero of 
the Fians,” did not venture to stir from the 
cave. The Kewach came to them, says the 
story, from out of the western ocean, in his 





skin-boat or curachan, propelled by two oars; 
and one version has the prosaic addition that 
he brought with him a string of fish. In he 
came to their sea-cave in his light skiff, which 
he drew up and laid upon a shelf of rock. 
At first he was hospitably received by Diar- 
maid and by Grainne alike, who entertained 
him for several days. According to one 
account, Diarmaid and his self-invited guest 
amused themselves by playing at /ad/easy, 
otherwise ‘‘ wedges” or dice. The Kewach 
won, and he demanded Grainne as his prize. 
Some versions denote that he had already 
won this wanton lady, without any difficulty ; 
and all are agreed in saying that, up to this 
point, Diarmaid had coldly repelled the ad- 
vances made to him by Grainne. Be this as 
it may, there was a sudden and fierce struggle 
between the two men, which ended by Diar- 
maid slaying the Kewach. From Grainne’s 
point of view, the victory had gone the wrong 
way. This came out some months later, 
when Diarmaid lay dying at the hands of 
Fionn. Yet even then there was no real 
enmity between these two. For Fionn was 
loath to lose his favourite warrior, or to be 
himself the cause of his death. But he 
steeled his heart against him. There is a 
striking scene, sketched by J. F. Campbell, 
of the last moments of the hero: 

‘Fionn took sorrow for him when he fell. 
‘What would make thee better, Diarmaid ?’ 
‘If I could get a draught of water from the 
palms of Fionn, I would be better.’” “I 
well remember to have heard,” says Islay 
Campbell, “how Fionn held his palms to 
Diarmaid filled with water from a spring 
which is still shown, and how a draught from 
the hollow palms would have healed the dying 
warrior ; but Fionn thought on Grainne, and 
opened his hands, and let the water drain 
away as he held his hands to Diarmaid’s 
mouth ; and Diarmaid died.” 

And then, when it was too late, Fionn 
learned his error. For, “when Diarmaid 
gave out the shout of death,” the chief, turn- 
ing to his faithless wife, asked bitterly: “ I$ 
that the hardest shriek to thy mind that thou 
hast ever heard ?”’ And she answered him: 
“Tt is not; but the shriek of the Kewach, 
when Diarmaid killed him.” 
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Sundials. 


By ALFRED C. FRYER, PH.D., F.S.A. 
(Concluded Jrom p. 183.) 
—————— 

wey VO centuries ago sundials attracted 
ae more attention than they do at the 
it i] present time. The sculptor Nicholas 

~ Stone mentions, under the date 1619, 
the making of a dial at St. James, and in 
1622 he says: “I made the great diall in the 
privy-garden at Whitehall, for the which I 
had £46.”* In Joseph Moxon’s Zutor to 
Astronomie and Geographie, there are ample 
directions for the making of sundials of many 
various kinds, and among others “a solid 
ball or globe that will show the hour without 
a gnomon.” The principle followed in this 
case was to have a globe marked round the 
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equator with two series of numbers from one 


to twelve, and to erect it, rectified for the 
latitude, with one of the twelves to the north, 
the other to the south, When the sun shone 
on this globe, the number found under the 
place where the shadowed and illuminated 
parts met was the hour of the day. 

We may indeed be grateful to those who 
have condensed the witty saying and the 
happy inspiration into a graven form, and in 
the words of Charles Lamb we may say that 
we find the motto on a sundial “ more 
touching than a tombstone.” Even the 
familiar SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI, TEMPUS 
EDAX REGUM, enforce attention by their 
unspoken context. Sometimes they are 
classical, as LABITUR ET LABETUR; sometimes 
a play on words, as MEMENTO MORI, being 
the inscription on a dial made of mulberry- 
wood (morus being Latin for a mulberry) ; 
Or FUGIT HORA ORA. Often they are happily 
sententious: I MARK TIME, DOST THOU? 
SCIS HORAS, NESCIS HORAM—NOW IS YESTER- 
DAY’S TO-MORROW. At Linsted Church, 
Kent, are found : 


EVERY MOMENT WELL IMPROVED 
SECURES AN AGE IN HEAVEN. 


Some, again, are untranslatable without 
loss of alliterative ring, as OMNIA SOMNIA, 
ORIMUR MORIMUR, MOX NOx. A graceful 
appeal to the sun is inscribed on a dial which 
belonged to the Queen of Henry III. of 


* Anecdotes of Painting in England, 


France: ASPICE UT ASPICIAR. At Aldershot 
camp is the motto: THE HOURS PART US, 
BUT THEY BRING US TOGETHER AGAIN. At 
Camphill, in Yorkshire: 

TIME WASTES OUR BODIES AND OUR WITS, 
BUT WE WASTE TIME, AND SO WE’RE QUITS. 


The late Mr. Alfred Waterhouse found a 
ring-dial with the following inscription on his 
estate at Yattendon: 


LIKE TO THIS SIRKELL ROUND 
NO END TO LOVE IS FOUND. 


This dial inscription* is believed to have 
been composed by the Rev. S. Bartlet, 
Vicar of Shaw: 


IRREVOCABILIS 
LABITUR HORA} 
NULLI OPTABILIS 
DABITUR MORA; 
NE SIS INUTILIS, 
SEMPER LABORA; 
NEQUE SIS FUTILIS, 
VIGILA, ORA. 


The rhymes might be increased, says a 
writer in Votes and Queries,t by the insertion 
of the two following lines after the first four : 


‘“DEUS PLACABILIS, 
VITIA PLORA.” 


On the square tower of an old church 
in the little Basque village of Errugue, on the 
borders of Spain, is a sundial, and the motto 
runs : VULNERANT OMNES, ULTIMA NECAT. 

There is a sundial in the Victoria Park, 
Bath, and on its pedestal is.a cross with the 
Roman figures of the clock round the sides. 
On the top of the cross is its motto: 


THE HOURS ARE ROUND THIS CROSS, AND 
WHILE ’TIS FINE 

THE TIME IS MEASURED BY A MOVING LINE, 

BUT IF THE SKY BE CLOUDED MARK THE 
LOSS 

OF HOURS NOT RULED BY SHADOWS FROM 
THE CROSS. 


Very beautiful as a sundial motto is post 
TENEBRAS LUX, or that other form of it, post 
TENEBRAS SPERO LUCEM. The sundial is, 
indeed, useless save in the light. 


* Notes and Queries, sixth series, vol. xi., p. 497. 
+ Sixth series, vol. xi., p. 446. 
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Can anything be better than VERA LOQUOR 
AUT SILEO on Highgate School? Round a 
pedestal dial, placed in a garden at Wilmslow, 
in Cheshire, is the text: WHATSOEVER DOTH 
MAKE MANIFEST IS LIGHT. On Bradbury 
Church, in the same county: WORK WHILE IT 
Is DAY; while on the tower of Ellastone 
Church, Derbyshire, are the solemn words 
of our Lord: WATCH AND PRAY, to which 
is added the warning: ‘TIME FLIES. 

In (Votes and Queries we have a reference 
to a pleasant legend respecting a dial that 
once adorned the east end of the Inner 
Temple terrace. When the dial was put up, 
the artist inquired whether he should paint 
a motto upon it. The benchers assented, 
and it was arranged that he should call upon 
a certain day and hour and receive the motto. 
It appears, however, that they had totally 
forgotten this; and when the artist called 
at the library he found no one but a cross- 
looking old gentleman poring over some 
musty book. The artist importuned him for 
the motto, and BEGONE ABOUT YOUR BUSINESS 
was the peevish cry of the busy-bencher. 
The man accepted it as intentional, and its 
unexpected appropriateness caused it to be 
retained. 

On an old house, near the Close in Exeter, 
is a fine sundial, with the motto: DUM SPECTAS 
FUGIT HORA; and at Stroud is a pillar with 
two dial faces and the words: BEHOLD, NOW 
IS THE ACCEPTED TIME. In the same town 
is the Sundial Inn, and on its fine dial may 
be read: MOMENTO MORI, to which is added 
the warning: TEMPUS FUGIT. In the museum 
at Taunton is an interesting relic of a dial 
found at Wigborough, near Crewkerne. The 
shape is curious, and the lines are painted 
on it. On the sundial at St. Austell, Corn- 
wall, is the motto: EVERY HOUR SHORTENS 
LIFE; while at Helston, in the same county, 
are the words: UNA UMBRA ET VAPOR EST 
HOMINEM VITA; and on the one over the 
porch of Tavistock Church, Devon, we find : 
HORA PARS VIT&. On Maker Church, near 
Devonport, is a small square dial with the 
motto: SICUT UMBRA; on the Manor House, 
Woodborough, in Wiltshire, we find the 
motto from Shakespeare: LIFE’S BUT A 
WALKING SHADOW; a favourite motto is: 
HORAM SOLE VOLENTE NEGO; but perhaps 
the most beautiful of all sundial mottoes is 


HORAS NON NUMERO NISI SERENAS, inscribed 
on a dial in a garden at Frome. 

These unhasting yet unresting chroniclers 
of fleeting time seem full of poetic fancy. 
“ What a dead thing is a clock,” said Charles 
Lamb, ‘with its ponderous embowelments 
of lead and brass, its pert or solemn dulness 
of communication, compared with the simple, 
altar-like structures and silent heart-language 
of the old dial? It stood as the garden god 
of Christian gardens. Why has it almost 
everywhere vanished? If its business use 
be suspended by more elaborate inventions, 
its moral uses, its beauty, might have pleaded 
for its continuance. It spoke of moderate 
labours, of pleasures not protracted after 
sunset, of temperance, and good hours. It 
was the primitive clock, the horologe of the 
first world.” 

Of the large number of specimens collected 
in Mrs. Gatty’s and her daughter Mrs. Eden’s 
beautiful Book of Sundials few are common- 
place. Harriet Martineau placed on her 
Ambleside dial the words of her own in- 
vention: COME, LIGHT, VISIT ME! and not 
far off, at Neaum Crag, near Skelwith, is a 
fine adaptation from the Vulgate: sicuT 
TENEBR& EJUS, ITA ET LUMEN EJUS. The 
motto AMICIS QUALIBET HoRA has an hospit- 
able sound; VIVIT MEMORIA FUGIT HORA is 
only too true; the epigram from Martial, 
PEREUNT ET IMPUTANTUR, is most impressive ; 
and the two words DETEGO TEGENDO are in- 
deed acondensed poem. These mottoes on 
our old sundials unconsciously describe our. 
varying thoughts and passing moods—sad 
and genial, devout and fanciful, consolatory 
and scholarly. 





Che Catrail. 
By EDWARD WOOLER, F.S.A. 


(Centinued from p. 221). 
<> 
S4ESUMING my survey of the course 
of the Catrail southwards, I find 
it becomes identified with the 
Scots’ or Black Dyke much more 
definitely and continuously than hitherto. 
An old map of Northumberland by Bowen, 
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dated 1777, definitely shows the Scots’ Dyke 
crossing the northernmost English county 
from Peel Fell to Shorngate Cross, where it 
enters Durham, and where my own systematic 
investigations commenced. I may here cite 
MacLauchlan, who, in his Roman Roads in 
Northumberland, says: ‘On Cay’s map of 
Northumberland, which was commenced by 
John Horsley, F.R.S., a-line called the Scots’ 
Dyke was drawn, proceeding from the West 
Boundary of Sewingshields on the Roman 
Wall, crossing the Chirdon Burn, near Allery 
Bank and the North Tyne a little on the 
west of Falstone. In our researches we 
examined the course of Horsley’s line, and 
saw a dyke about half a mile west of Clint- 
burn, and again close on the south of Chirdon 
Head, with a fosse between these remains, 
the course being north-east and afterwards 
north-west, supposed to be traces of the 
Black or Scots’ Dyke. It is against the 
identity of these two portions that in one 
instance the ditch is on the east, and the 
other on the west.” MacLauchlan also says 
in his survey of the Roman Wall: “It has 
been supposed that the Black Dyke crossed 
at Borcovicus, and that works there formed 
part of that line ; but it seems more probable 
that the Black Dyke was anterior, and that it 
followed the line of the wall at Busy Gap, 
and was destroyed when the Roman lines 
were made.” 

Bruce in his Roman Wail says he finds, 
in reference to the Black Dyke, that “ the 
earth taken out of the ditch is uniformly 
thrown to the east side, where it forms 
an embankment. The Black Dyke is laid 
down in the map of Northumberland 
which was prepared to accompany Horsley’s 
Britannia, and in Kitchen’s map of Northum- 
berland, under the name of Scots’ Dyke. 
Can the Black Dyke be a continuation of 
the Catrail? In this case it cannot have 
been the division of the two kingdoms of 
Northumbria and Cumbria.” 

Professor Hughes, writing on the ancient 
earthworks between the mouth of the Tyne 
and Solway, remarks: ‘“‘ The wave of Roman 
military advance here broke on a low bank 
bristling with British forts, Borcovicus at the 
west end, and Hunnum at the east end, 
being themselves for some reason of different 
form from the other Roman camps. It is clear 

VOL. IV. 


that this district was strongly held by the 
British. At least twelve British earthworks 
may be traced within a distance of twelve 
miles from east to west, and three miles from 
north to south. ‘These are flanked by long 
lines of fosse and vallum near Borcovicus 
and Bewclay. Irregularly entrenched posi- 
tions are seen in the south-east at Hunnum, 
Corstopitum, and perhaps Shildon Hill. 
The first two were occupied and modified 
by the Romans, but the outer earthworks 
show that they have been originaliy British 
towns.” 

Polson’s South Tynedale also contains the 
following reference: “‘ The Black Dyke con- 
sists of a ditch and rampart, the latter being 
composed of the soil excavated from the 
ditch. The best section of it is in the Black 
Dyke Plantation, which may be reached 
either from Haydon Bridge or Bardon Mill. 
An easier, or at all events a more direct, 
route is by the Roman road, which runs 
west from Fourstones, and passes the Muckle 
Moss some miles to the north of Thorn- 
grafton. The dyke, I found, passes right 
through the plantation, crosses a road called 
the Black Dyke Lonning, and descends the 
hill to the South Tyne, being clearly visible 
for aconsiderable distance.” Dr. Bruce adds: 
“It appears on the south bank at Morley, 
and, passing Tedcastle and Dean Row, is 
supposed to-go by Allenheads into the county 
of Durham.” 

A lengthy and very informing reference to 
this subject is made in Speight’s Romantic 
Richmondshire (p. 102). The writer points 
out that near Sandford House is one of the 
most remarkable earthworks in the whole 
country. “It can be traced through the 
North Riding,” he proceeds, ‘‘ through the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland to 
the very confines of Scotland, a distance of 
seventy miles or more. It consists in some 
parts of its course of a central fosse or ditch, 
with a bank or rampart of earth and stones, 
being the upcast of the ditch, and raised 
parallel on either side. In some places the 
bank or banks are obliterated. In the old 
boundary rolls of the borough of Richmond 
it is called the Road Dyke. Indeed, it is 
not improbable that the banks were used at 
an early period as a roadway for travelling 
through the country, at that time largely 
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marsh and moor; and the discovery in its 
vicinity of many decayed iron hoops of 
ancient chariot-wheels seems to countenance 
this belief. The Dyke appears to have ex- 
tended southwards in the direction of Ripon, 
and northwards by Easby, Gilling, and across 
Gatherley Moor, keeping almost parallel 
with the great military road of the Romans 
—Watling Street; thence to the extensive 
earthworks at Stanwick, and northward to 
Barforth-on-Tees, whence it passed through 
the counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land, crossing beneath the Roman Wall, and 
intersecting the famous four dykes at a point 
about two miles east of Housesteads, where 
it is known as the Black Dyke. Thence 
it pursues a north-westerly course, crossing 
the border into Scotland by Peel Fell, 
between the Rivers North Tyne and Reed. 
The Roman invaders appear to have utterly 
disregarded any strategic value that may be 
supposed to have belonged to it, for their 
great walls in Northumberland were built 
over and through it, and both there and in 
Yorkshire the Roman military and vicinal 
roads crossed it, apparently, as an obsolete 
and effete work... . It has continued as 
the demarcation of many parishes and town- 
ships down to the present day.” 

I should here observe that in the second 
field north of Stanhope Hall there is an 
irregularly formed eminence, with traces of a 
mound and extensive protecting entrench- 
ments, and a hollow marking a road or way 
leading from the hill to Heathery Burn 
Cave, where remains of ancient Britons 
have been found (see Canon Greenwell’s 
paper in the Archaologia). It is evidently 
ancient work, though not mentioned by his- 
torians. The crown of Castle Hill, Stan- 
hope, is thirty paces in width to the north 
and east; where the ascent is easiest it is 
defended by a deep ditch. A ditch crosses 
the crown of the eminence, and divides it 
into two irregular parts. The ascent from 
the river measures 108 feet perpendicular. 
On search being made, a wall was discovered, 
which appeared to defend the whole summit 
of the hill, built of ashlar stone strongly 
cemented. Tradition reports that this was 
a fortress of great antiquity, and was de- 
molished by the Scots (Hutchinson’s History 
of Durham). 
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Reverting again to MacLauchlan, that 
authority in the account of the survey of the 
Roman roads, etc., between Tees and Swale, 
undertaken at the instance of the Duke of 
Northumberland, notes (Arch. Journal, vi.) 
that ‘the district between the Tees and the 
Swale is traversed throughout this whole 
space by a vast dike or line of earthworks, 
which extends with more or less of continuity 
from Easby on the Swale to Barforth on the 
Tees, passing in its course some entrench- 
ments of a singular kind at Stanwick and 
Forcett.”” 

He continues: ‘“ We will now proceed to 
trace the course of the remarkable dike 
which runs nearly north from the Swale to 
the Tees, and, though not in a straight line, 
is nearly parallel to the Roman Road. 
Commencing on the south, it appears to 
have crossed the Swale at a place called, 
in the old boundary rolls of Richmond, 
Hind Wath, about three miles above Cat- 
terick Bridge (Roman station) and half a 
mile below Richmond. The exact spot 
where it passed the river can only be inferred 
from the traces of the dike; in the district 
on each side south of the river it is called 
Sixon Loaning, and on the north Road 
Dyke, in the boundary rolls.” 

From this point MacLauchlan traces the 
dyke past Sandford House, until at Whit- 
field Pasture it forms the west boundary 
of the parish of Easby, and also of the 
borough of Richmond. “Here,” he says, 
“it is in great preservation, both dike and 
ditch being frequently visible.” Crossing the 
road from Richmond to Skeeby, he points 
out that “it proceeds nearly straight up the 
fields called the Gill Fields, presumably 
from the formidable ditch which thus tra- 
verses them. On gaining the summit of 
Beecon Fields, it runs about 400 yards to 
the east of the watch-tower, or ‘Gazebo,’ 
called ‘Oliver’s Duckett.’ At this point it 
is about 600 feet above the sea. Descend- 
ing thence, it becomes obscure and obliter- 
ated by the plough for two fields, when it 
enters the grounds of Oliver's Farm. 
Through these grounds the whole work 
may be traced till it descends to the small 
brook which flows from the plantations at 
Aske Hall, where it is obliterated for a short 
distance, and again appears tolerably perfect 
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in a field called the Cow Pasture or Gore 
Field, so called perhaps from the ditch. It 
is then lost. It is presumed that the dike 
took the line of the present road through 
Gilling, curving round to a little south of the 
farm called Kirklands, where remains of it 
are still visible. Past Gilling Beck the dike 
is well preserved, and crossing the Roman 
way from Greta Bridge towards Catterick the 
dike is about 600 feet above the sea. Lost 
for a time on proceeding northwards, traces 
of the ditch are very visible, and vestiges of 
the dike occasionally appear where the 
fences cross it, by which they have been 
preserved. Then the dike proceeded to 
Melsonby, a little north of which there are 
faint traces of the ditch in the field called 
Ladywell, and again in a field beyond, easily 
to be distinguished from the more natural 
watercourse which falls into it from the west- 
ward. From this place it becomes very 
visible, and after making two considerable 
angles, for which no apparent cause can be 
assigned, it passes the farm called Lower 
Langdale, and a little beyond branches out 
into those regular entrenchments of which 
the origin and purpose have given rise to 
much ingenious conjecture. Beyond Forcett 
it appears to emerge from the entrenchments 
at a place near the village pond. The further 
course of the dike is purely conjectural till 
we come to the camp at Sowhill [now 


ploughed out} In the field immediately - 


south of this the fence of the bridleway 
appears to have been placed on the mound, 
and the road probably runs in the ditch 
itself.. North of this the dike cannot be 
traced along the bridleway, but an old man 
named Thomas Eland, of High Close, states 
that he remembers destroying a large dike 
in the field to the west of his house, traces 
of which are still visible, and we may there- 
fore conjecture that the line passed in this 
direction. North of the High Close traces 
begin to reappear. On the west side of the 
fields called the Cross Close we find a fence 
standing on a bank, and a little further a 
ditch partially filled up, with remains of a 
dike running sometimes on one side of it, 
sometimes on the other, accompanied by an 
old footpath. Here the traces become more 
distinct, and the dikes with the included 
ditch are very visible, forming a curve to 


descend to the ford over the Tees opposite 
Gainford, and it is within the remembrance 
of people now living that the ditch has been 
filled up which ran through the garden at the 
back of the cottage known as the Boathouse 
at this ford.” Mr. J. Walbran says: “In dry 
weather I have seen in the Tees at Gainford 
a track of large rough stones, ridged up 
towards the centre, which is connected with 
an elevated paved road which may be traced 
southwards towards Forcett, and probably is 
of the same age as the Scots’ Dyke and 
other earthworks in the parish of Forcett. 
The last place where we have any trace of 
the dyke in Yorkshire is the top of the cliff. 
This appears at an early period to have been 
scraped down and made precipitous for a 
considerable space, and on a mound called 
the Chapel Garth, which commands a con- 
siderable view both up and down the river, 
has probably stood a castle or watch-tower 
to defend the passage. The dyke, as we have 
already pointed out in tracing its course, 
seems certainly connected with the entrench- 
ments at Stanwick and its entrance defended, 
particularly on the western side. The bastion 
on the Tofts also points its salient angle 
towards the entrance on the west; this, with 
the inflexion of the general line in advance of 
it, has much the appearance of a rude attempt 
at the formation of a place of defence.” 

By the way, John Cade, in a letter written 
nearly 120 years ago, refers to Barford, and 
says: ““On the opposite side of the river 
[Tees] is an old stronghold on an eminence, 
which I apprehend to have been British.” 

There is a curious survey published by 
Mr. Bailey in the Axtiguarian Repertory, in 
the year 1777, of the entrenchments and 
camps upon Cockfield Fell by the river 
Gaunless, on the road to Stanhope and 
Lanchester. One of the entrenchments is 
1,020 yards long, and in one place very 
deep. The extent of another for guarding 
the road is 80 yards, a part of the east end 
only remaining ; and at Toft Hill, an old 
fortress of the Britons two miles north-east 
of this place, is a camp nearly square, one 
of its sides measuring 140 yards. For the 
particulars of the other four camps I refer to 
Mr. Bailey’s survey, and he says: ‘‘ Upon 
ploughing the adjacent ground several hand 
millstones were discovered.” 
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While adducing my authorities, I must not 
omit Clarkson, who in his Aistory of Rich- 
mond refers to the “Scots Nick,” which, he 
says, ‘stretches by Stanwick over the Watling 
Street on Gatherley Moor, and coming this 
way through Whitfield Pasture [near Sand- 
ford House, Richmond], where it appears in 
an almost perfect state, crosses the Swale at 
Hind Wath in Low Backhouse Ing. Going 
up St. Martin’s Pasture, it extends by Sand- 
beck over Hudswell Moor, and probably 
much further into Yorkshire, if not quite 
through it. This stupendous effort of human 
labour is supposed to have been a boundary 
between the Britons and Picts before the 
entrance of the Romans as from the founda- 
tions of the Roman wall... being cut 
through it is very evident that it is of greater 
antiquity than either of them.” 

Here I may cite an extract from a letter 
to myself from Mrs. Harrison, late of Sand- 
ford House, Richmond, on July 30, 1903. 
She writes: “I can well remember my late 
husband [Anthony Harrison] telling me the 
high raised mound at the White Field Farm 
adjoining our house, Sandford, was a pre- 
Roman wall.” 

Concerning traces of the Catrail in the 
parish of Grinton (which, by the way, is as 
far as I have definitely traced it), Whitaker’s 
Richmondshire remarks upon “some anti- 
quities of very ancient but uncertain date”; 
and tells us that “on the lofty site of the 
great projection, the Hertay, opposite the 
village of Healaugh, and commanding a very 
extensive view of Swaledale, is an encamp- 
ment called Maiden Castle. It is as nearly 
circular as the nature of the ground will 
admit, and the ditch still [1906] continues 
deep and wide. On the east is an avenue 
about 120 yards long leading towards it, and 
formed by stones gathered from the adjoining 
common. Near the east end of the avenue, 
but towards the north, is a large barrow of 
stones and gravel which has been imperfectly 
opened. About 300 yards south-west from 
the encampment, and on a kind of natural 
terrace, is another oblong barrow about six 
yards high, and further west are the remains 
of several cairns. About half a mile east- 
ward are several deep entrenchments extend- 
ing in the same direction, near which about 
the year 1785 bronze celts were dug up. The 


appearance of these ditches greatly resembles 
those on Gatherley Moor, and the probability 
arising from several circumstances is that both 
the one and the other are British.” 

So much for the authorities who have 
dealt with the Catrail throughout its course 
to Grinton. Having reviewed their evidence, 
I must now give a general description of the 
work, in order to explain in detail the line 
it takes, with the most important camps and 
positions in its course through the county of 
Durham and the North Riding of Yorkshire 
as far as Grinton. The first trace I found 
was at Shorngate Cross, where, as mentioned 
by Warburton, the dyke enters Durham. The 
traces are very slight, but an old farmer named 
Pattison Heslop informed me that his grand- 
father told him that the rampart had been 
levelled, and he showed me a small portion 
at the side of the road, which was undoubtedly 
a part of the ditch. Near here was found an 
ancient wooden spade which had been pre- 
served all through the centuries by the action 
of the tannin in the peat. Part of the road 
(1,800 feet above sea-level) leading up to 
Shorngate from Allendale had been made 
on it. The dyke here seems to have run 
down to the bottom of Rookhope Valley. 
Traces are found some three miles farther 
down, where it leaves the bottom of the 
valley and gradually ascends the northern 
bank, and for about four miles it is fairly 
continuous and distinct, especially near 
Chestergarth House, where, at an elevation 
of about 1,300 feet, it is very conspicuous. 
About a mile beyond this, near Ambling 
Gate, it disappears, and no trace of it can 
be seen unless a very distinct entrenchment 
running across a field about half a mile 
farther on is part of it; but no connection 
could be clearly made out at either end, and 
it is not until about a mile beyond this that 
I was able to find it again. From here the 
dyke runs down to Stanhope, where distinct 
evidences of it are to be found in Roman 
Close—a name evidently bestowed in con- 
nection with the earthwork. Clearly and 
distinctly I traced it right away to Stanhope 
Castle, where it is again lost, but most definite 
indications are seen just before entering 
Frosterley on the north side of the road from 
Stanhope. Leaving Frosterley, I was unable 
to pick up the exact line of the dyke, but I 
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conjecture that it passed through Wolsingham 
and went by way of Castle Hill to Thornley. 
Thence I came to Castlewood close to 
Harperley, where the entrenchments are very 
fine, and there are evidences that a very strong 
camp was formed here. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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Bow Church, Cheapside.* 
caaieis 

Wa) T has been conjectured that a Roman 

| temple, or perhaps a basilica, once 

stood on the site now occupied by 

Bow Church ; but however that may 

be, there can be but few existing buildings so 





the great Romanesque crypt, which, although 
not of earlier date than the Conquest, yet 
contains in the arches of its northern aisle 
Roman bricks still clearly visible. Moreover, 
Wren laid the foundation of his tower on 
a Roman pavement or causeway. He de- 
scribed this causeway as 4 feet thick, firmly 
cemented, and 18 feet below the level of 
Cheapside. Below it was the undisturbed 
natural clay. 

From the arches of the Norman crypt, or 
from the earliest chapel among them, the 
ancient church of St. Mary-le-Bow—Sanctz 
Marie de Arcubus—got its name. The 
Court of Arches, famous in Church history, 
met at Bow Church until the Great Fire, and 
took its name from the same source. Stow, 
in the first edition of his Survey, 1598, re- 





NORTH AISLE OF THE CRYPT. 


closely connected with the actual remains of 
Roman London as the church which Sir 
Christopher Wren built, after the Great Fire 
of 1666, to replace that which was destroyed 
in the all-devouring conflagration. Beneath 
the ruins of the old church Wren discovered 


* 4 Short History and Description of Bow Church, 
Cheapside. Compiled by A. W. Hutton, M.A., 
Rector. Illustrations. London: Eliot Stock, 1908. 
4to., pp. 80. Price Is. net. 


ferred the name “ le-Bow,” or ‘‘ de Arcubus,” 
to ‘the stone bowes or arches on the top of 
the steeple or bell-tower thereof, which arch- 
ing was as well on the old steeple as on the 
new, for no other part of the church seemeth 
to have been arched at any time.” Stow 
reckoned without the crypt. His arches on 
the steeple were the four flying buttresses, 
which, springing from the pinnacles at 
the corners of the top of the tower, sup- 
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ported a central pinnacle, which was used as 
a lanthorn. These flying arches appear 
clearly on the seal of the church, dated 1580, 
illustrated on this page, which, showing so 





THE SEAL, 


fine a view of the steeple before the Fire, is 
among the most valued possessions of the 
church. The steeple, with its arched and 
crowning lanthorn, can also be seen in the 
view of Cheapside, and its Cross, of about the 
date 1640, on the next page, which is taken 
from a print hanging in the vestry of the 
church. The church was known by the 
name of “le-Bow ”’ long before these steeple 
arches were built. 

Of the interior of this old church, as 
Mr. Hutton points out, we get a glimpse 
in Henry Machyn’s Diary. On March 21, 
1556, Machyn noted without comment: 
“Was burned at Oxford Dr. Cranmer, late 
Archbishop of Canterbury ’’; then the next 
day, Sunday: “At the Grey Friars, Green- 
wich, was my Lord Cardinal Pole conse- 
crated, with ten Bishops mitred.” Three 
days later, March 25, Machyn wrote: ‘Our 
Lady Day, the Annunciation, Bow Church 
in London was hanged with cloth of gold 
and with rich arras and cushions for the 
coming of my Lord Cardinal Pole. The 
Bishop of Worcester did sing High Mass 
mitred; and there were divers Bishops, as 
the Bishop of Ely, the Bishop of London, 


and the Bishop of Lincoln, and the Earl of 
Pembroke, and Sir Edward Hastings, the 
Master of the Horse, and divers other 
Nobles.” 

In medizval days the old church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow was a place of sanctuary. In 
1284 Edward I. issued a Commission to 
sundry trusty counsellors to examine “ touch- 
ing the satellites of Satan—some of whom, 
after solemn inquisition, have been consigned 
to gaol—who by night entered the church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, London, and violently 
seized Lawrence Duket, who had sought 
refuge there for some alleged crime, and after 
various torments hanged him with a rope in 
the said Church.” Breach of sanctuary of 
this kind was a very serious offence, and the 
“satellites of Satan” probably had reason to 
regret their ‘‘ lynching ” proceedings. 

The present church is a characteristic and 
handsome example of Wren’s work ; but Wren 
was not above false work. The original 
sounding-board above the handsomely carved 
pulpit had stucco imitation of carving ; and 
the cornice which runs round the interior, 
and appears to be of stone, is only plaster on 
a wooden frame. Wren’s original design, 





IMPRESSION OF THE SEAL, 


reproduced on p. 264, hangs in the vestry—an 
unusually spacious apartment, designed to 
afford accommodation on such occasions as 
the Confirmation of Bishops. This vestry is 
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of considerable interest to Churchmen, as 
“being the place where, according to tradition, 
the ‘Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge’ was founded in 1698”; and 
from that parent stem sprang later the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and the National Society, of educa- 
tional fame, which both constantly held their 
meetings in Bow Church vestry until they 
had offices of their own. 





many points of interest connected with the 
fittings and ornaments of .the church, the 
vestry, the bells, the crypt, and, at the other 
extremity, the dragon which plays the part of 
weathercock on the summit of the steeple. 
The nine appendices include a most sugges- 
tive lecture by the late Mr. T. W. Shore on 
“ The Archzology of Bow Church ”; a valu- 
able “Note on the Date of the Crypt,” by 
Mr. C. R. Peers, F.S.A.; another by Mr. 
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CHEAPSIDE, WITH THE CROSS AND BOW CHURCH STEEPLE, 
ABOUT 1640. 


The compiler of the well-printed and freely 
illustrated booklet before us—the present 
Rector—makes no profession of antiquarian 
research; but he gives in the first part a 
sketch of the history of the church and its 
predecessor, with notes on the Rectors and 
other people of eminence connected with it, 
and in the second part takes the visitor on a 
tour of inspection of the present building, 
describing its architectural features and the 


J. E. G. de Montmorency on “ Bow Church 
and the Early History of Education in Lon- 
don”—the ‘School of the Arches” was 
selected in 1446 by an ordinance of Henry VI. 
as “one of the five Grammar Schools to 
which the ordinance restricted the youth of 
London,” a number increased to nine in the 
following year—a reprint of Thomas Allen’s 
“ Description of Bow Church,” 1828; and a 
brief description of the church, by Chris- 
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topher, son of Sir Christopher Wren, taken 
from his Parentalia, London, 1759. 

The Rev. A. W. Hutton, in his brief pre- 
face, says modestly that he “ will be satisfied 
if he has provided an interesting handbook 
for those who visit the church or attend its 
services.” He has certainly done this ; and 
we feel sure that there will be many others 
who will be glad to have in so cheap and 
pleasant a form this historical and descriptive 
sketch, with its many good illustrations, of 
one of the most famous old churches of 
London town. 

R. M. 
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WREN’S ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR BOW CHURCH, 


Che Laping of foundation 
Stones. 


By Kate Ursuta Brock. 
ep 
[ve N our childhood we learnt that “little 
drops of water and little grains of 
sand” have an importance quite 
undreamed of by our childish 
Advancing years do but deepen the 





minds. 
lesson, for on all sides we see trivial objects 
and trivial events assuming—as keynotes 
to vasty truths—proportions of unexpected 
magnitude. 























This is especially true of even the most 
fragmentary relics of superstition, for they 
afford to the student of folk-lore a perfect 
mine of surprises, and by their aid he is 
enabled to read in the growth and change 
of customs, the faiths, the hopes, and the 
fears that have from the beginning been the 
mainsprings of all action. 

The laying of the foundation stone of any 
important building in these times is usually 
made the oc¢asion of a social function and 
much municipal or episcopal display ; but the 
ceremony itself is trivial, and has little mean- 
ing if we are unacquainted with its strange 
history and origin. It has, indeed, come 
down to us from the earliest ages, and when 
no structure of importance was considered 
secure and durable without the sacrifice of a 
human being, it was a ceremony of tremen- 
dous and vital significance to the whole 
community. This barbarous practice was 
not confined to one particular locality, not 
even to one particular continent. There 
are signs that it was widespread, if not 
universal, amongst primitive races, and to- 
day, where savage tribes exist, there also sur- 
vives in some form or another the strange 
belief that sacrifice is demanded by the earth 
spirit for the trespass of mankind on its 
domains. 

The home must indeed have been sacred 
that stood on such a foundation, for the 
victim was sometimes buried alive beneath 
the timbers or walls, and many are the stories 
and legends that are told of the dire results 
attending every attempt to build without the 
necessary preliminaries. 

Uncivilized tribes frequently occupy one 
great building that is large enough to house 
all but the unmarried youths; and amongst 
the Dyaks of Borneo, and in Grand Bassam 
and Yarriba, it is still a common thing to 
bury a live slave-girl beneath the tribal home- 
stead. In the Sandwich Islands there is a 
reminiscence of the same idea in the burying 
of children under the floors of the houses. 
From the drawings of prostrate slaves occa- 
sionally seen on the wall-plates of dwellings 
in New Zealand, the same conclusion must 
be drawn—viz., that the foundation sacrifice 
was there, too, a custom of frequent observ- 
ance. 

In Galam, in Africa, it was once usual to 
VOL. IV, 
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bury a boy and girl alive before the gates of 
a city for its protection. In Polynesia the 
central pillar of a temple at Maeva is said to 
have been planted on a human victim, while 
only thirty years or so ago an eyewitness 
said that he saw a criminal placed in each 
post-hole of the gateway of the new city of 
Tavoy, in Tenasserim. In Japan, Siam, 
Mandalay, and, Mr. Carnac Temple tells us, 
throughout India, the foundation sacrifice 
was at one time a common custom. 

In the year 1880 the Zimes published a 
statement of the panic felt by the natives 
when the new harbour works were in process 
of construction at Calcutta. It was rumoured 
that human victims were to be immured, and 
the people were so frightened that they would 
not venture out after dark. Seven or eight 
years later, when the building of a new bridge 
over the Hooghly was intended, a similar 
report was spread. The indignation of 
Mother Ganges at being bridged was to be 
appeased, it was said, by a wholesale sacrifice 
of children, to be placed in layers under 
each pier ! 

When Raja Sala Byne was building the fort 
of Sialkot, in the Panjaub, a young man, the 
only son of his mother, was actually buried 
in the foundations of the south-east bastion, 
at the advice of soothsayers, who said that 
nothing else would secure the durability of 
the structure. In the Malay Peninsula the 
belief would still seem to be rampant, for a 
gentleman whose son is in the Civil Service 
there tells me the Malays are in a state of 
terror, believing that a native is to be laid 
under each sleeper of the new railway which 
is being put down! 

With the progress of civilization the human 
sacrifice was discontinued, and that of an 
animal or bird took its place; and even in 
Europe traces of this practice still survive. 
In France, in the district of La Nouvelle 
Chant d’Oifel in Normandy, a new house is 
purified by the blood of a slaughtered cock 
being sprinkled on the threshold, and should 
this be neglected it is supposed the tenant 
will certainly die within the year. 

In modern Greece it is the practice to kill 
a ram, a lamb, or a cock, to sprinkle the 
foundation stone with the blood, and to bury 
the body beneath it, the object always being 
to give strength and stability to the building. 
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Sometimes, however, instead of killing an 
animal, the builder entices a man to the 
foundation stone, where he secretly measures 
his body, or a portion of it, or his shadow, 
and then buries the measurement beneath 
the stone or places the stone on the shadow. 
It is believed that the soul of a man is in his 
umbra or shadow, the measurement of the 
shadow is equivalent to the shadow itself, 
and so the man deprived of it is expected to 
die within the year. The Bulgarians and 
the Roumanians of Transylvania also hold 
a similar belief, and in the latter country it 
is no unusual thing for a person passing a 
building in course of erection to hear the 
warning cry: ‘“ Beware, lest he take thy 
shadow !” 

Not so long ago there were still “ shadow 
traders,” whose business it was to provide 
architects with the shadows necessary for 
securing their walls. In Denmark it was 
once usual to place a live lamb beneath the 
altar of a new church, and the folk-lore 
legends of Germany, Thuringia, Italy, Servia, 
and Roumania, all abound in traces of the 
same observance. 

And last of all, when we study the 
legends and landmarks of our own land, 
there we find unmistakable evidences that 
the like barbaric practices were carried out, 
doubtless with the same rigour and blind 
faith as elsewhere. In Scotland it is said 
that the Picts always bathed their foundation 
stones in human blood, while there is a 
story of St. Columba that is interesting, 
though gruesome and somewhat too obviously 
overdrawn. 

We are told that, when he began to build 
on the island of Iona, the earth swallowed 
by night all that was built by day, until at 
last it was revealed to him that a human 
sacrifice was necessary before the founda- 
tions could be secure. Lots were cast, and 
the lot fell on Oran, Columba’s companion 
and disciple. He was accordingly buried 
beneath the stones. Three days afterwards 
St. Columba thought he would like to know 
how his friend fared, and he drew away the 
earth covering the spot ; but Oran, raising his 
eyes, cried out: “There is no wonder in 
death, and hell is not as it is reported.” 

Horrified at this impious speech, St. 
Columba exclaimed in dismay: “ Earth! 


earth! on the mouth of Oran that he may 
blab no more!” which speech passed into 
a proverb that is current in the Highlands to 
this day. There is also in Kirkcudbright a 
famous Cistercian abbey, founded by Devor- 
gilla, daughter of Alan, Lord of Galloway, 
and wife of John Balliol, King of Scotland. 
It was named the “ Abbey of Sweetheart,” 
from the fact that the heart of her husband 
was embalmed, enclosed in a box of ivory 
bound with silver, and built into the walls of 
the church. 

From Ireland a strange story of St. Patrick 
also comes to us, decked in Irish humour, 
but doubtless with elements of truth in it to 
make its quotation worth while. 

The saint, when building a church on the 
rock of Cashel, experienced much the same 
difficulty as St. Columba, only in this case 
the walls were knocked down instead of 
being swallowed by the earth. 

He set men to watch night after night to 
discover the destroyer of the work, but each 
night they fell asleep, and while they slept 
the devastation took place. So St. Patrick 
himself sat up, and after long watching he 
saw a bull approach, terrific in aspect, breath- 
ing fire, and snorting loudly, that charged 
the walls and scattered them. ‘“ Ah,” cried 
St. Patrick, “I know one who will put a 
stop to such deeds!” The following night 
a man named Usheen, who was noted for 
his strength and valour, was placed in a tree 
in the path of the bull.. As it passed beneath 
him, he leapt on its back, and, taking the 
two horns in his hands, pulled the beast 
asunder, and dashed one side against the 
walls, which, after their strange baptism, 
remained firm and strong. 

There is also a similar story told of Vorti- 
gern, first mentioned by Nennius in his 
Historia Britonem, but given more circum- 
stantially by Geoffrey of Monmouth in his 
chronicle. He states that Vortigern, being 
surrounded by enemies, determined to build 
himself a tower on Mount Erir; but, as in 
the case of St. Columba, the foundations 
laid by day were swallowed up during the 
night, and when magicians were consulted, 
they decided that building was useless unless 
a youth was buried beneath the walls. 

Merlin was brought, but he escaped his 
ate by revealing to Vortigern other and 
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better reasons for the subsidence of the 
foundations. 

In Lancashire it is still thought that to 
build or even to rebuild a house will be fatal 
to some member of the family who advises 
the step, and I myself know of an old lady 
who clings tenaciously to this belief. 

In Yorkshire it is a popular superstition 
that the first child to be baptized in a new 
font will die, while of the parish church of 
Winwick, in Lancashire, the strangest tale is 
told. 

The site at first chosen was some distance 
from the present one, but each night, when 
the intended church was in course of con- 
struction, a pig was seen carrying the stones 
one by one to a place a short distance 
away, that was sanctified by the death of St. 
Oswald, and there the church was finally built. 

In 1876, when the church of Brownsover, 
in Warwickshire, was being altered, beneath 
two of the walls skeletons were found buried 
in the solid clay, with oak slabs over them 
that apparently had been used, not as coffins, 
but as benches, as they had holes in them to 
receive legs. The skeletons were in such a 
position that it was impossible they could 
have been placed there afer the erection of 
the walls, nor does it seem likely that the 
church was built on an old burial-ground, 
the only other explanation that can be offered 
for their presence under the walls. The 
skulls were very large and thick, and gave 
evidence of being Danish ; and as the church 
is surrounded by an ancient British camp, it 
is probable that it was built on a foundation 
of a very much earlier date than the present 
structure. 

To return once more to legend, there is a 
Servian ballad which very aptly illustrates 
the subject under consideration, and serves 
to show how intense was once the belief in 
the efficacy of the foundation sacrifice : 

Brothers three combined to build a fortress, 

Brothers three, the brothers Mrljavchevich, 

Kral Vukashin was the eldest brother ; 

And the second was Uglesha Voivode ; 

And the third, the youngest brother, Guiko. 

Full three years they laboured at the fortress, 

Skadra’s fortress on Bojana’s river ; 

Full three years three hundred workmen laboured. 

Vain th’ attempt to fix the walls’ foundation, 

Vainer still to elevate the fortress : 


Whatsoe’er at eve had raised the workmen 
Did the Vila raze ere dawn of morning. 





When the fourth year had begun its labours, 
Lo! the Vila from the forest mountain 

Called, “Thou King Vukashin ! vain thine efforts ! 
Vain thine efforts all thy treasures wasting ! 
Never, never wilt thou build the fortress, 

If thou find not two same-titled beings, 

If thou find not Stojan and Stojana :* 

And these two—these two young twins so loving, 
They must be immured in the foundation. 

Thus alone will the foundation serve thee : 

Thus alone can ye erect your fortress.” 


When Vukashin heard the Vila’s language, 

Soon he called to Dessimir, his servant : 

‘* Listen, Dessimir, my trusty servant ! 

Thou hast been my trusty servant ever; 

Thou shalt be my son from this day onward. 

Fasten thou my coursers to my chariot : 

Load it with six lasts of golden treasures : 

Travel through the whole wide world, and bring 
me, 

Bring me back those two same-titled beings : 

Bring me back that pair of twins so loving : 

Bring me hither Stojan and Stojana: 

Steal them, if with gold thou canst not buy them. 


Bring them here to Skadra on Bojana : 
We'll inter them in the walls’ foundations. 
So the walls’ foundations will be strengthened : 
So we shall build up our Skadra’s fortress.” 


The poem, which is very long, goes on to 
relate how Dessimir finds it impossible to 
procure two beings possessing the required 
names, and returns from his fruitless errand. 
Again the building of the fortress is attempted, 
but again it is razed to the ground, and now 
the Vila is only to be appeased by the offer- 
ing of the wife of one of the three brothers. 
Each swears a great oath to give no warning 
to his bride, but the two elder princes are 
unfaithful to their vow, the youngest, Goiko, 
alone remaining silent; and early the next 
day, fearing nothing, his beautiful young 
wife comes out to her lord, bearing food for 
the workers, and in an anguish of grief 
he consigns her to the builders. She is 
allowed for some time to think it is all a jest, 
but when her awful situation becomes known 
to her, and she finds that her prayers and 
entreaties to be freed are in vain, she begs 
that an aperture may be left through which 
she may continue to nourish her little child 
Jovo; and this being granted, he is brought 
to her day by day until she dies. The spring 
which welled up from the spot where she met 
her death is shown to travellers to this day. 


* These are both Servian names, and the point of 
the ballad must be seen in their affinity to the verb 
stojitt, to stand. 
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A PORTRAIT IN THE LOUVRE. 





~ have cgi Ba some strange vicis- 
situdes, and is now catalogued as a work of the 
Italian School of the sixteenth century. The 
picture was purchased by Cardinal Mazarin, 
and was described by Colbert de Villacerf in 
1653 as “Le portrait d’un jeune homme 
ayant un bonnet carré sur la teste et une 
paire de gandz en main, avec des armes en 
petit. Avec sa bordure doré. Par Raphael. 
Peint sur toile,” A few years later, the King 
having ordered a fresh inventory of the royal 
pictures, this is how the portrait in question 
figures: “‘ Un portrait par Raphael, sur toile, 
représentant un jeune homme qui a un bon- 
net carré sur la teste et une paire de gandz. 
Hault de 1 pied 6 pouces et large de 1 pied 
3 pouces. 400 livres tournois.” These two 
descriptions evidently refer to the same pic- 
ture, but when, in 1690, on the death of the 
painter Lebrun, a further rearrangement of 
the catalogue was made, we find the following 
extraordinary alterations: 

“Un tableau, manitre de Raphael, repré- 
sentant le portrait d’un jeune homme a demi- 
corps, ayant les mains appuyées sur un table, 
de 1 pied ro pouces de hauteur sur 1 pied 
4 pouces de large. Numero 158. Ce tableau 
est pient sur bois.” 

This is what the painter Houasse wrote 
February 14, 1690. 

In 1706 the keeper of the royal pictures, 
Paillet, catalogued the portrait afresh, de- 
scribing it as being painted on panel as on 
the last occasion, but adding, ‘‘it has been 
enlarged (agrandi en rond) in 1695 by order 
of M. de Louvois, superintendent of the 
royal palaces.” In 1709 Nicholas Bailly, in 
his catalogue, makes use of the same terms 
employed by Paillet, but in a collection of 
engravings of the royal pictures published 
twenty years later the portrait resumes its 
rectangular form, but the gloves have disap- 
peared. 

At the present time the picture in the Salon 
carré of the gallery of the Louvre numbered 
1644 is painted on panel, measures 0°59 metre 





by 0°43 metre, and represents a young man 
without gloves, while, as we have seen, the 
picture bequeathed by Mazarin was on can- 
vas of less dimensions, and the person 
represented had gloves. In another part of 
the gallery of the Louvre is a second portrait 
of a young man (No. 1506), which is said to 
be the work of Raffaele. This picture, like 
that just described, formed part of the 
Mazarin collection, and was catalogued in 
1653 by Colbert de Villacerf as : 

“Un tableau fait par Raphael, sur bois, 
représentant aussuy un jeune homme ayant 
un bonnet carré sur la teste et une bague 
& la main gauche. Prisez pour la somme 
de 300 livres tournois. Hauteur; 1 pied 
7 pouces ; longeur 1 pied 3 pouces.” 

In a fresh inventory made in 1667 the 
dimensions given above are the same, but in 
1681, in imitation of the work in the Salon 
carré, the picture becomes enlarged 8 centi- 
métres in height, and 3 centimétres in width. 
It would thus appear that a copy has been 
substituted for the original work of Raffaele, 
which had, if we are to believe the documents 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, a ring upon 
the left hand, which not only has disappeared, 
but the figure has no left hand. 

These are the conclusions arrived at by 
M. Jacques Dhur in Ze Journal of May 11 
last, upon consideration of the documents in 
the National Library at Paris. 

Joun Hess. 
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It may well be doubted whether 
a finer collection of illuminated 
manuscripts has ever been 
brought together in one room 
than that which has been on 
1) view at the Burlingt.n Fine 

} Arts Club. Its range is from the 
#} ninth to the sixteenth century, 
and it includes examples of 
every civilized nationality in 
Europe. There are over eighty English manu- 
scripts, the Winchester School of the tenth 
century being represented by the famous 
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Benedictional of St. AEthelwold, and the 
later periods by many quaint and beautiful 
specimens of Bible, Breviary, Psalter, and 
Book of Hours. Of no less importance is 
the French Series, which begins with a 
Beauvais Sacramentary of the tenth century, 
and includes examples of the schools of 
Pucelle and Jean Fouquet ; while the techni- 
cal achievement of the Renaissance may be 
studied in the Italian work of the fifteenth 
century, and Flanders and Spain are fully 
and admirably represented. 


In all there are 269 examples, including 
some single leaves. Among the lenders are 
the King, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Aldenham, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. A. 
H. Huth, the Marquis of Bute, Mr. Dyson 
Perrins, Mr. Yates Thompson ; many of the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges, the Lambeth 
Library, and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
No less than 118 of the finest examples were 
brought over from his library in New York 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan personally. “A 
special effort,” says Mr. Sydney Cockerell, in 
his introduction to the catalogue—an admir- 
able production, by the way—“ has now been 
made to bring together the finest examples 
of English workmanship. Private collectors 
and private institutions, among which must 
be specially named the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, whose manuscript treasures 
are scarcely known, even to their owners, 
have responded generously to the appeal.” 
The result is of extraordinary interest. 


es FS & 
The freshness of the pictures is a delight to 
the eye. They reveal, as the Zimes critic 
well says, “much of the doctrines and the 
life of the time; they are often filled with 
portraits ; they are documents for the history 
of thought; and the little rural vignettes, 
which fill the calendars which are so common, 
bring home to us the life of the people, in all 
the months of the year, with surprising fresh- 
ness and truth. In another way, as students 
are only just beginning to understand, 
illuminated manuscripts throw an extra- 
ordinary light upon the development of art ; 
and if we search into the origins, the methods, 
the theory, and the practice of the Van 
Eycks and their successors, it is in the 
miniatures that we find them.” 





Another portion of the enormous accumula- 
tions of that voracious bibliophile, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, of Cheltenham, who died thirty-six 
years ago, came to the hammer at Sotheby’s on 
June 15, 16, 17, and 18. The manuscripts 
included in the catalogue were of extra- 
ordinary variety and interest. Here are 
a few items: A mass of letters, known as 
the Sir Edward Dering correspondence, 
treats of the period 1664-1716, and is 
brimful of historical gossip. An office-seeker 
begs for an appointment to the Plantations 
office, ‘which I prefer much before a Com- 
missioner of the Navy.” Another glance 
at the catalogue reveals a thirteenth-century 
Latin dictionary of 318 pages of microscopic 
manuscript. The “ vexata questio” between 
theologians of the Greek and Latin Churches 
is fought out in a sixteenth-century manu- 
script (with the Earl of Guilford’s book- 
plate), by Hieronymus Donatus; the story 
and financial account of guarding the Border 
in 1298 against the attacks of the Scots are 
shown on another manuscript; and next 
there is Edward I.’s wardrobe book for 1306, 
with that of Edward II. for 1323, giving a list 
of the gold and silver ornaments belonging 
to the Royal Chapel. 
»* xe & 
It is claimed that the fifteenth-century cartu- 
lary of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, is entirely 
unknown to any writers on the history of 
London, and this contains a complete history 
of the fraternity of St. Fabian and Sebastian, 
with their charters, ordinances, revenue, and 
expenditure. The latter refer to ‘‘ Obits, 
sepulchre light, quarterage, mete and drynk 
and stately clothes, mynstrelles and syngers, 
and expences of pleyes and potacions and 
kepe of pleyis [players] at Westmynster.” In 
the rental, among old buildings is mentioned 
the Ffaucon on the Hope. Much money in 
entertainment was spent at the Saracen’s 
Head, and the brotherhood was finally sup- 
pressed by Edward VI. 
5 es & 

There are county pedigrees by the score, 
especially relating to Yorkshire families, and, 
incidentally, we learn that Sir John Savile’s 
third wife was the widow of Sir Martin 
Frobisher. Lastly, in the Southwell corre- 
spondence, 1680-1687, racy particulars are 
given which Pepys would not have been 
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ashamed to claim. Writing from Berlin, the 
author proudly states that the Elector of 
Brandenburg had given him ‘‘ twenty pieces 
of amber, with the flies buried in them,” and 
referring to the notorious Judge Jeffreys, he 
says, “the Bristoll grandees and their wives 
report that my Lord Chief Justice is mad, 
but that will not save their bacon.” 
&* &* 

On June 2, 3, and 4 a sale of books and 
manuscripts at Sotheby’s realized over 
49,500. The items included the gossipy 
diary of Dr. Johnson’s friend, Mrs. Thrale, 
who later became Mrs. Piozzi. Conversa- 
tions, anecdotes, and quotations with and 
relating to Johnson fill a considerable part of 
the diary, the origin and purpose of which 
are stated in the first entry : 

“‘It is many years since Doctor Samuel 
Johnson advised me to get a little book and 
write in it all the little Anecdotes which 
might come to my knowledge, all the Observa- 
tions I might make or hear, all the verses 
never likely to be published, and in fine 
everything which struck me at the Time. 
Mr. Thrale has now treated me with a 
Repository—and provided it with the pom- 
pous Title of Thraliana.” 

The diary was secured by Mr. Barclay at 
the high price of £2,050. 


& 
All lovers of our ballad literature will have 
noticed with deep regret the death on June 7 
of the Rev. Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth at the 
age of eighty-four. Mr. Ebsworth did an 
immense amount of good work, purely for the 
love of it, in connection with English ballads. 
His name will long be kept in grateful 
remembrance by such books as his Wes?- 
minster Drolleries of 1671 and 1672, Bagford 
Ballads, Roxburgh Ballads, Robin Hood 
Ballads, and many similar publications. 
St ff SH 

Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, has 
recently discovered in a volume of con- 
temporary tracts in his possession a very fine 
copy of the excessively rare dated Zpistola 
Christofori Colom: de insulis Indie supra 
Gangem nuper inventis. This is the first 
issue of the dated edition, 1493, of which, 
apparently, further examples are known in 
three libraries only. A facsimile of this tract 
is to be published by Mr. Rosenthal. 





Messrs. Hills and Co., of Sunderland, an- 
nounce a reprint of the Sunderland and 
District section of Robert Surtees’ famous 
History and Antiquities of the County of 
Durham. 

»* a * 
I note with regret the death, on May 21, at 
the age of ninety-one, of the Rev. Dr. Albert 
Lowy, a Semitic scholar of world-wide reputa- 
tion. 

&* & * 
Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, the Nottingham City 
Librarian, is preparing for early issue to 
subscribers, in a limited impression, a com- 
panion volume to his Bypaths of Nottingham- 
shire History, to be entitled Chapters of 
Nottinghamshire History. The papers, docu- 
ments, etc., which it will contain will relate 
particularly to South Notts. 

BIBLIOTHECARY. 


SF 


Antiquarian IQews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Sor insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY’S sale yesterday included, in the 
a ger of the late Dr. J. C. Inglis, a copy of the 
rst edition of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, 
printed on vellum, 1482, “cum paraphrasi Chaldaica 
et commentario Rabbi Salomonis Jarchi,’’ excessively 
rare, with ‘‘ Prophet priores,” 1485, and ‘ Pro- 
phetz posteriores,” 1485, fine copies of the first edi- 
tions. These three volumes, which fell to Mr. Reid 
at £120, form the first printed Bible of the Hebrew 
text, and such is their rarity that only about a dozen 
copies are known to exist. Some books, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Sutherland, removed from Tren- 
tham Hall, included a curious treatise on Roman 
fishes taken from the collected edition of Paulus 
Jovius (Basil, cévca 1578), fourteen leaves, annotated 
in nearly every margin in the neat handwriting of the 
poet Thomas Gray— £11 (Bain); and T. Girtin, 
selections of twenty of the most picturesque views iu 
Paris and environs, 1803—£14 Ios. (Quaritch),— 
Times, June 2. 


At CHRISTIE’s yesterday afternoon there was a 
crowded attendance at the sale of the Earl of Lauder- 
dale’s old Chinese and old Sévres porcelain. High 
prices were secured. A famille-verte oviform vase 
and cover, enamelled with pecnies, birds, etc., 290 
guineas (Larking) ; a pair of famille-verte oviform 
vases and covers enamelled with mountainous river 
scenes, 400 guineas (Thompson) ; a cylindrical vase 
with coral-coloured ground enamelled with dragons 
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and formal peonies, 260 guineas (Huggins) ; a cistern 
with mazarin blue ground enamelled with panels of 
ladies and flowers in famille-rose, 370 guineas (Davis) ; 
a pair of ewers formed of old Chinese bottles, entirely 
enamelled with foliage, mounted with Louis XV. 
ormolu handles, 260 guineas (Wilson). Old Sévres.— 
A pair of Vincennes cups and saucers of rare design 
fetched 180 guineas (Hodgkins), and a pair of vases 
and covers of nearly cylindrical shape, with fine gros- 
bleu ground, each painted with Cupids in a landscape, 
on square ormolu plinths, 3,600 guineas (Asher Wer- 
theimer). A Dresden dinner service, painted with 
fruit in the centres, fetched 630 guineas (Harding), 
and a dessert service en suite, 130guineas (Harding).— 
Globe, June 3. 





MAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE new volume—vol. xli. (fourth series, vol. v.) 
—of Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land appears with wonted punctuality, and, as 
usual, is a matterful, well-illustrated volume. We 
can only mention a few of the many papers. Mr. 
F. R. Coles continues his series of reports on Stone 
Circles, dealing this time with those in Banffshire and 
Moray, the text being illustrated by measured plans 
and drawings. A comprehensive discourse on ‘‘ Terra- 
cotta Lamps,” with many illustrations, is given by 
Mr. R. C. Clephan. There are papers on excava- 
tions on Ruberslaw, Roxburghshire, by Mr. A. O. 
Curle; near Forglen House, Banffshire, by Mr. St. 
George Gray ; and at Borgue, Kirkcudbright, by Mr. 
James Barbour ; and notices of several finds of cists 
and cinerary urns. Mr. M. Livingstone supplies a 
long and useful ‘‘ Calendar of Charters and Other 
Writs relating to Lands or Benefices in Scotland in 
Possession of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.” 
Conspicuous among the shorter articles is a note- 
worthy little paper on ‘Ornamental Stone Balls,” by 
Dr. Robert Munro. But the principal paper in the 
volume, a paper which is indeed a very important 
contribution to archeological literature, is “The 
Relative Chronology of Some Cinerary Urn Types of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” by the Hon. John Aber- 
cromby. This fills some 90 pages, and is illustrated 
by 200 numbered examples. A list of these examples 
is given, showing where each was found, the size, and 
the name of the museum where it may be seen. Mr. 
Abercromby takes five types of urn—the Overhanging 
Rim; the Southern groups 1, 2, 3; the Deverel- 
Rimbury groups 1, 2; the Cordon and the En- 
crusted types, and discusses them in detail. 


a a aa) 

Vol. v., No. 2, of the Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Soctety, dated April, contains some curious 
documents concerning Stephen Grellet, the well- 
known Quaker preacher, and the French police 
authorities of 1824, who seem to have been ridicu- 
lously anxious to find ground for harassing Grellet. 
There are also two letters by Bernard Barton, and 
articles embodying interesting details regarding the 
lives of sundry seventeenth-century Friends in Dorset, 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Maryland (U.S.A.): 
The bibliographical notes on ‘‘ Friends in Current 
Literature” are valuable. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETIES. 


British NumisMaAtic Society.—May 20.—Mr. 
P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair.— 
Messrs. C. H. Athill, F.S.A., Richmond Herald, 
Clement Pain, and W. Pavyer, were elected mem- 
bers. The meeting was devoted to English tokens, 
and the exhibitions made in response to special invi- 
tation were numerous and representative. Papers 
were read by Mr. A. H. Baldwin, on ‘‘ Some Un- 
published Seventeenth-Century Tokens ’’; by Mr. L. 
Clements, on ‘‘ Hampshire Tokens of the Seventeenth 
Century ’’; and by Mr. W. C. Wells, on ‘‘ The Token 
Coinage of Northamptonshire.” In these papers 
town-pieces received attention, as well as the issues of 
private tradesmen. Some towns, it was remarked, 
issued tokens by authority of the town bailiff and the 
overseers, like Peterborough ; others, like Northamp- 
ton, did so by authority of the town chamberlain. 
Acts of Charles II. prohibiting the practice were cited, 
and cases were referred to where corporations peti- 
tioned Government for permission to strike town- 
pieces after issue. The deterioration of the bronze 
coinage of the realm in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century was commented upon, and the recent 
discovery, among abstracts of the State Papers of 1630, 
of a petition to King Charles I., made by the engraver 
Briot, was announced by Miss Helen Farquhar. In 
this petition Briot begged for leave to set up engines 
in the Tower in order to improve the coinage of bronze 
and prevent counterfeiting by hand. The acts of en- 
croachment upon the minting rights of the Crown 
were so numerous that Mr. A, H. Baldwin estimated 
that not fewer than 15,000 different tokens were in 
currency during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The practice was widely spread, and Mr. 
A. W. Barnes exhibited a collection of eighty-eight 
tokens of the seventeenth century current in Bedford- 
shire alone. Mr. L. Clements exhibited specimens of 
all the tokens issued in the Isle of Wight —forty-seven 
in number. In addition to these, he exhibited 228 
specimens of Hampshire tokens, dating from 1652 
onward, out of the 241 published, together with 50 
others, of the same county, regarded as unique. Of 
the Northamptonshire tokens, Mr. W. C. Wells’s 
catalogue comprised 183 varieties, described from the 
pieces themselves. The allocation of the pieces is 
sometimes doubtful. Occasionally the name of the 
town is wanting ; but it was the custom of die-sinkers 
and engravers of tokens to pass from place to place in 
pursuit of their calling, and much of the work is so 
characteristic that experts are able to determine the 
part of the country to which doubtful types must be 
allotted. The value of parish registers in allocating 
tokens was also referred to, and the assistance so fre- 
quently received from the clergy in connection there- 
with was acknowledged. The spelling of the names 
of places preserved on the tokens is indicative of the 
mode of speech of the district, and for the most part 
is phonetic. In many instances desire for variety is 
shown, as in the case of Reading and that of Peter- 
borough, the names of which are spelt in twelve and 
twenty-two different ways, or more, respectively. 
Other exhibits of tokens were made by the Rev. H. 
Dukinfield Astley, Norwich; Messrs. F. Willson 
Yeates, Buntingford ; S. H. Hamer, Yorkshire and 
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Ribchester ; L. L. Fletcher, Irish, unpublished ; L. A. 
Lawrence, East Anglian ; and Bernard Roth, Middle- 
sex. The President exhibited the cast of a small 
bronze coin in the Fitz-William Museum at Cam- 
bridge. The coin is of post-Roman work, copying the 
portraiture of the Roman minim on the obverse, and 
prefiguring the debased ornamentation of the Anglo- 
Saxon sceattas on the reverse. Mr. A. H. Baldwin 
exhibited a 1906 Natal medal ; and Mr. T. Bearman 
a penny of William the Lion, minted by Hugo, ‘‘ on 


PET.” Perth. 
s6 Da 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 14.—Sir Edward 
Brabrook, Vice-President, in the chair.—Professor 
Haverfield gave an address on the excavations in 
1906-07 at Corbridge, on the Tyne. He pointed out 
that Corbridge and Carlisle—the one on the main 
east coast road, the other on the main west coast 
road—were the only two sites in Northern Britain 
where traces seemed discernible of Romano-British 
civil life. Carlisle lay buried under modern streets ; 
Corbridge, in an open field never built on since 
Roman days, was as accessible to the excavator as 
Silchester itself, and a fortnight’s trial work in 1906 
had proved that, in some parts at any rate, its 
remains were still unusually perfect. Accordingly, in 
1907 the excavation of the whole site had been 
determined, a powerful committee formed, and three 
months’ work effected, under proper supervision 
throughout. The range of operations was large. 
The area covered by buildings appeared to be much 
greater than the existing accounts of the site sug- 
gested ; the foundations lay in many cases as much 
as from 8 to 10 feet deep, and the soil was full of 
heavy stone débris, The portion completed in 1907 
embraced (1) the approach to the north end of the 
great Roman bridge over the Tyne, the piers of 
which had been partly determined in 1906; (2) the 
uncovering of an extensive building, proviled with 
hypocausts and latrines, and probably used as a 
residence, lying on the slope of the hill overlooking 
the Tyne; (3) the discovery of a tank, or perhaps 
ornamental pond, near to, but earlier than, this house, 
in which was found the Corbridge Lion, one of the 
most remarkable bits of Romano-British sculpture 
yet unearthed, comparable with the Gorgon at Bath, 
and breaking away, like that, from the conventional 
traditions of Roman provincial art ; (4) the excava- 
tion of many houses on the two sides of a street on 
the hill-top, which yielded a fine slab of Antoninus Pius 
and other inscriptions, a well-preserved public foun- 
tain and drinking-trough, several buildings surrounded 
by singularly massive walling, a burnt pottery store 
(in which the fragments of broken and blackened 
pots lay among the ashes of their shelving and the 
débris of the roof, and which presented a curious 
conflict of probabilities in the question of its date), 
a hoard of fourth-century coins, and much else. The 
work will be resumed about July 7.—Mr. Somers 
Clarke communicated a report as Local Secretary 
for Egypt, with special reference to the survey work 
now in progress in Nubia, preparatory to the raising 
of the Aswan dam.— Atheneum, May 30. 


a Ay “~ 
The paper read at the meeting of the RoyaAL 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE on June 3 was by Dr. 


Robert Munro, ‘‘On the Transition between the 
Palzolithic and Neolithic Civilizations in Europe.” 


a 2 

The spring meeting of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY on June 2 was 
very successful. Among the places visited on the 
borders of Gloucester and Hereford were Dymock, 
Kempley, Newent, Pauntley, and Staunton. At 
Dymock, Canon Horton, speaking at the church, 
said that in approaching that church their steps may 
have passed where the Roman legions had been. 
Traces of them had been found 200 yards along the 
village street, and Roman coins had been repeatedly 
dug up, and the skeleton of a man with the Roman 
denarius lying by the skull was found several years 
ago. The coin was as fresh as when first minted, 
and had probably dropped from the mouth. It was 
in his possession at the present time. Before enter- 
ing the church he reminded his hearers that there 
was a resident priest in Dymock at the time of the 
Domesday survey. It was an interesting fact that 
there was an old half-timbered cottage, which it was 
believed went back to the time of Elizabeth, which 
still bore the name of the Priest’s House. The 
church itself was of the Norman times, dating from 
about the year 1120. He then described the plan of 
the original building, and pointed out the original 
Norman piers and one of the original Norman 
windows z# situ. As the party entered the building 
from the churchyard, the Canon drew attention to 
the fine Norman door with its tympanum rudely 
carved with the representation of the Tree of Life. 
There was exhibited at the entrance a bit of the 
Gospel of St. John written in Latin, which was found 
tacked on to the old register, and was considered to 
be an extremely interesting example of work of 
some centuries ago.—The very interesting church at 
Kempley was well described by Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley. 


Bay 2% 

Lecturing before the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society in May, on ‘‘ Rood Screens in the County,” 
Mr. F. Bligh Bond said there was a fine screen in 
Bottisham Church, which was somewhat mutilated, 
and he thought it had extended across the nave. 
Judging from the altars and the moulding and triple 
arcade, it was fifteenth-century work. The screen at 
Guilden Morden was of a type of which only three 
or four existed in the kingdom. He thought it 
belonged to the latter half of the fourteenth century. 
A photograph of Whittlesford Church showed perfect 
composition of stalls, but the screen had disappeared. 
The screen at Cherryhinton Church was a very 
beautiful one, but had, unfortunately, been much 
modernized. The screen at Bassingbourn was of 
amateur origin, he thought, the workmanship being 
very rough. Barton Church possessed a most beauti- 
ful screen. Those at Ickleton and Litlington were 
both of about 1400. The most wonderful work was to 
be found at Balsham. The stalls and the stall-backs 
were grand, The screen was somewhat uncouth, 
but was in admirable preservation. He also alluded 
to the screens at Gamlingay, Willingham, and Girton. 

At a meeting of the same society on May 18, the 
Rev. F, G. Walker gave an account of excavations 
which he has been directing at Barton. 
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The annual meeting of the CHESTER ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on May 29, the Bishop 
of Chester presiding and moving the adoption of the 
report, which recorded much useful work. The 
Curator’s report called attention to the extremely 
interesting and valuable collection of prehistoric and 
Roman relics, presented by Mr. T. S. Gleadowe. 
This collection was formed by Mr. C. Roeder, of 
Manchester, from whom it was purchased by the 
donor, together with a series of photographs, maps, 
etc., fully illustrating the early mining industry of the 
Romans at Alderley Edge. - After some discussion 
the meeting decided that the Society should hold a 
conversazione and exhibition of ancient prints, maps, 
etc., of local interest, in the autumn. 


~ «~ 2% 


At a meeting of the NEWCASTLE SocIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES held on May 27, the Rev. A, E. Adamson 
in the chair, Mr. J. P. Gibson and Mr. F. Gerald 
Simpson gave a description of the work done in the 
way of excavation at Haltwhistleburn Camp during 
the season of 1907. Mr. Simpson said that the total 
time spent on the work was twenty-three weeks, and 
the total cost of the work was £64 I0s., towards 
which they had received from that society and from 
Dr. Hodgkin the sum of £24 9s. They found that 
the camp or fort had an area inside of the ditch of 
1} acres, but the stone wall enclosure was only 
# acre, being the smallest stone wall enclosure known 
except that at Castleshore in Yorkshire or Barhill in 
Scotland. The latter camp was one of Agricola, so 
if they went by the analogy of size they might get 
some knowledge of its age. But at present they put 
forward no theory, for they had not completed the 
work, The main feature of the camp was the extra- 
ordinary size of the ditch. It was 25 feet across in 
places, and was over 6 feet deep at the present day. 
The camp, he thought, must have been used for some 
special purpose. 

Mr. Gibson said he had always thought that the 
camp was of some earlier period than the wall, and 
their work seemed to confirm this view. He said 
there were an immense number of camps in Northum- 
berland, and the net result of the camp-hunting 
undertaken by Mr. Simpson and himself was that 
they had come across ten unrecorded camps that they 
could now report upon. Some of these camps were 
what were called marching camps, merely night 
shelters for small troops of men. Some of them 
would hold a cohort or two cohorts. He was pleased 
to say that they would now be laid down in the map 
and recorded. 


a) 2 ad) 
On June 11 the East Herts ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY made an excursion to Ickleford and Pirton. 
At Ickleford Church, Mr. Walter Millard exhibited 
a plan, and read some notes on the Norman and 
Early English fabric. Among the features of interest 
in the building are the external mouldings of the 
north and south doorways, the stone altar slab, rood- 
loft stairs, a brass (c?rca 1400), and an inscription to 
Henry Boswell, ‘‘ King of the Gypsies.’’ At Pirton 
Church the Rev. E. W. Langmore described the 
building, which is chiefly Norman. It has a double 
piscina in the chancel, and stairs leading to a destroyed 
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parvise. From Pirton the party travelled to Toot 
Hill, probably a pre-Norman burh with double moat, 
still well preserved. In the afternoon Hammond’s 
Farm, of Elizabethan date, but occupying the site of 
a pre-Norman ecclesiastical manor-house ; the Rectory 
Farm, also Elizabethan, with an ancient columbarium 
and fine tithe-barn ; and the Old Hall, now an inn, 
but originally Zhe Ha//, with a tablet dated 1609, 


were visited. 

2s aN) 
Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., read ‘‘ Notes on Some 
Recent Discoveries in Egypt” at the meeting of the 
SoclETy OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY on June Io. 


“6 @% 
On May 30 the SURREY ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
held a meeting at Reigate, where the parish church, 
the castle grounds and caves, and the priory were 
visited in splendid weather. At the church Mr. 
P. M. Johnston spoke on the history of the building, 
which would seem to be this: The pre-Conquest 
building, whether of stone or timber, survived until 
the close of the twelfth century, and then the great 
Norman Earls De Warren, who were prominently 
connected with the place, took it upon themselves to 
rebuild the church something on the lines in which 
they now saw it. He said ‘‘ something on the lines,” 
because if they went outside they would not see a 
single stone of an earlier date than the fourteenth 
century, and the general impression a casual ob- 
server would gather from the building viewed 
externally was that it was what was called a Per- 
pendicular Gothic building. The moment they got 
inside that impression was entirely reversed. The 
character of the pillars and the responds gave evi- 
dence of the fact that the church was rebuilt from 
about 1180 to 1200. They had no means of precisely 
fixing the date, but they could do so by comparison, 
because the work closely resembled that in the great 
eastern choir and the chapels in Canterbury Cathedral, 
which was rebuilt after the fire in the year 1175. 
They were aware that Reigate stood upon what was 
called the great Pilgrims’ Road, which would be 
traversed by very large numbers paying a visit to the 
shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket at Canterbury. There- 
fore it was a most delightful conjecture that these 
people, going or returning, who would have seen 
and admired the great works rising in Canterbury 
Cathedral, influenced the rebuilding of that church. 
There was, further, a curious resemblance between 
the foliage work and that to be seen in the church 
at New Shoreham, Sussex, which furnished anagher 
link with reference to its age. The library above the 
vestry, which was established by the then Vicar in 
1701, was visited ; and at the castle grounds Mr. H. E. 
Malden gave a historical address. 

~6 @ 
The DuRHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND ARCH4O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY made an excursion on May 29 to 
Aycliffe, Heighington, and Walworth Castle. The 
members drove to Aycliffe, where the church, erected 
in the latter part of the twelfth century, contains 
evidences of progressive development until the close 
of the fifteenth. There are also two Saxon crosses in 
the churchyard. From Aycliffe the drive was con- 
tinued to Heighington, where is a Norman church of 
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1155-1160, with a late thirteenth-century south aisle. 
This church is described by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson 
in the last volume of the society’s Zvramsactions. 
Members then proceeded to Walworth Castle, which 
was inspected by the kind permission of the tenant, 
W. E. Rogerson, Esq. This house was built origin- 
ally by the Jenisons in the time of Elizabeth, and near 
it are the remains of a Norman-chapel. They then 
returned to Darlington, and examined the noble 
Church of St. Cuthbert, one of Pudsey’s finest build- 
ings. The Rev. J. F. Hodgson described all the 
churches visited. 
2 


The ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
had a two days’ meeting at Kilkenny on May 27 
and 28. Many buildings and remains of interest in 
the neighbourhood were visited, and several papers 
read. Among the latter was one on Jerpoint Abbey, 
by Mr. R. Langrishe. He said that it was manifest, 
to all who had made a study of medieval architecture, 
that the chancel and transepts of Jerpoint Abbey 
Church were built in the earlier part of the twelfth 
century, probably as early as 1125, the original design 
having been that for a moderately-sized cruciform 
church, with side aisles or arcades to the nave, which 
probably did not exceed 50 feet in length, making 
a total length from east to west of 100 feet. It was 
after the Normans and English had established them- 
selves in this country and had acquired large posses- 
sions that the building of large churches began. The 
native princes were too much engaged in warfare 
amongst themselves to undertake such buildings, of 
which Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel is a notable instance. 
The Synod of Rath Creasaid was convoked for the 
settlement of ecclesiastical boundaries and other 
matters about A.D. 1118, or a few years earlier, and 
thereby the attention of the principal chieftans of 
Ireland must have been largely drawn to ecclesiastical 
affairs, and to the desirability of furthering religion 
by the foundation of religious houses. Mr. Langrishe 
read extracts in illustration of his paper from ‘‘ Notes 
on Jerpoint Abbey,” by himself, read May 30, 1905, 
and which has since been published in pamphlet form, 
and illustrated with fine views, exterior and interior, of 
Jerpoint Abbey. He said that since the reading of 
those notes the very fine work on the history and 
antiquities of the Diocese of Ossory, by the Rev. 
William Carrigan, C.C., M.R.I.A., had appeared, 
and as it contained most of the extracts from the 
State papers and other documents relating to Jerpoint 
Abbey which the writer had quoted, as well as a 
conSiderable amount of original matter unnoticed 
before, it was unnecessary to repeat the historical 
extracts in that paper; therefore the writer had re- 
solved to confine his remarks chiefly to the archi- 
tecture of this abbey church as regarded the period 
of the erection of its various parts, and to the illus- 
tration of the most interesting of the sepulchral 
monuments by means of rubbings, original drawings, 
and photographs. Mr. Langrishe also read extracts 
from a paper written by himself, and published in 
pamphlet form and illustrated, on ‘‘ The Priory of 
Inistioge.” 


bad} 
On May 16 members of the BRADFORD HiIsToRICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY made an excursion to 


Rawdon, under the guidance of Professor Federer 
A paper was read on the various places visited, from 
which we take the following extract concerning 
Rawdon itself: ‘‘ That the place now caHed Rawdon 
must have been of importance in early British times 
is proved by the finding, in 1780, upon Rawdon 
Billing, of a British torque of pure gold, of the 
intrinsic modern value of £18, which evidently must 
have belonged to a great tribal chieftain or his lady. 
At the survey of 1086, recorded in Domesday Book, 
Rawdon was reported to consist of three manors, 
held by Glunier, Gamel, and Sandi respectively, as 
the King’s tenants. The two adjoining manors of 
Yeadon were also held by Glunier and Gamel. How- 
ever, to connect any of the early lords of these manors 
with those designated in later times by the name of 
De Rawdon is utterly impossible ; we can only say 
that in the thirteenth and fourteenth century the 
monastery of Kirkstall and the nunnery of St. Leonard 
at Esholt received a succession of territorial gifts from 
landowners calling themselves De Rawdon from the 
place of their habitation. In the sixteenth century 
the Rawdon family hive no longer sufficed to hold its 
inmates, and it sent forth a swarm to find a new 
home. In 1520 one of the two sons of John Rawdon 
settled in Cleveland, and became the ancestor of the 
historically famous branch of the Rawdons of York. 
Whilst the York Rawdons gained fame, wealth, and 
influence in the pursuit of commerce and politics, the 
home-staying Rawdons at this quiet village fell on 
hard times. The greater part of the manor and 
estates of Rawdon fell into the rapacious hands of 
Henry VIII., who subsequently granted them to the 
Earl of Cumberland. hen this nobleman died 
without issue, the estate came by purchase into the 

ssession of Stephen Paslewe, husband of Anne 

awdon, daughter of Michael Rawdon. There being 
no issue of this marriage, the Oglethorpe family 
became the owners, and they sold the manor and 
estate in 1630 to the Laytons. In 1728 Sir Walter 
Calverley purchased one fourth part of the estate 
from one of the co-heiresses of Thomas Layton, and 
in or about 1738 the other three co-heiresses sold 
their portions to Christopher Emmott, who acquired, 
in 1743, the whole of the estate. In this family they 
still remain, the present owner being Walter Emmott. 
The original Rawdon family are now merged in the 
Hastings family, who still own Rawdon Low Hall 
and about forty acres of land attached to it.” 


~ % 


The quarterly meeting and excursion of members of 
the Ess—ExX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held in 
June, when visits were paid to four old churches 
at Belchamp Walter, Belchamp Otten, Belchamp St. 
Paul, and Pentlow. From Sudbury Station the party 
were driven to Ballingdon Hall, a fine old half- 
timbered house which commands a good view of 
Sudbury. 

The Rev. T. H. Curling, in giving the history of 
the Hall, prepared by the President, said that in 1544 
Henry VIII. granted the revenues of St. Gregory’s 
College to Sir Thomas Parton, and he, by licence 
dated March 14 of the same year, conveyed the site 
of the manor and cages farm of Ballingdon, with 
several parcels of land, to Thomas Eden, with whose 
posterity it remained for several generations. This 
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Thomas Eden was.Clerk of the Star Chamber. He 
married Grenfild, eldest daughter of Edward Walde- 
grave, of Sudbury. He was succeeded by his son, 
Sir Thomas. Eden; he, again, by his son, St. Clere 
Eden ; and he by his brother John, who married, 
September 2, 1629, Anne,! daughter of Richard 
Harlakenden, of Earls Colne. Between 1653 and 
1660 the old form of marriage was superseded by a 
civil marriage, before a Justice of the Peace. Accord- 
ingly, in a list of justices who performed the ceremony 
at Halstead, they found John Eden, J.P., of Balling- 
don, 1653-1657. He (the President) had an old print, 
undated, of the old mansion pretty much as it now 
existed, etched by W. Bromley, from a drawing by 
A. H. Burkitt, and it was thus described: ‘‘ Front of 
the house at Ballingdon, Essex, in which the Earl of 
Essex resided during his banishment from Elizabeth’s 
Court.” The speaker subsequently said that the 
architecture of the buildIng, and what was left of 
some of the carving, suggested that it was built very 
late in the reign of Henry VIII., in the reign of 
Edward VI., or very early in that of Elizabeth. Suf- 
ficient was left to show that in its pristine glory it 
must have been an important and handsome building. 
The next stage of the journey was then commenced, 
and a pleasant ride was made to Belchamp Walter, 
where, on arrival at the church, Mr. Curling read the 
President’s remarks on this old edifice, and outlined 
the history of the parish from the time of Edward the 
Confessor. 

Following roads which had the twists and turns 
characteristic of Essex lanes, Belchamp Otten was 
reached, and the church was the chief attraction. 
The church is of Norman origin, with many alterations 
and additions in the fourteenth century, and contains 
several features of interest. It was but a short ride to 
the third Belchamp to be visited—that of Belchamp 
St. Paul’s—which takes its name from the fact of its 
being part of the possessions of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, in London, to which it was given by 
Athelstan, son of Edward the Elder and grandson of 
Alfred the Great, in the early part of the tenth century. 
The story of the fine old church’s history was told 
by Mr. Curling. Visits to Pentlow and Cavendish 
Churches concluded an interesting day. 


On the afternoon of June 13, the BRIGHTON AND 
Hove ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB, in conjunction with 
the Natural History and Philosophical Society, visited 
Black Cap, near Lewes, to view the place where the 
remains of a human skeleton were discovered by two 
of the members a year or two ago. The party, con- 
ducted by Mr. A. Stanley Cooke, walked from 
Falmer, via Balmer, to the escarpment of the Downs 
west of Black Cap. Here an old trackway, leading 
down into the Weald, cuts into the hill crest, making 
one of those hollow ways, with steep chalk sides, so 
familiar to all lovers of the local scenery. It was at 
this point, on the very crest of the hill, that the skull 
was found projecting from the roadside about a foot 
beneath the turf. An examination of the spot showed 
that the road runs through a prehistoric tumulus, and 
that the skull had become exposed by the action of 
frost and rain on the sides of the road. The skeleton 
was not buried in the centre, but on the very edge of 
the mound. From this, and other circumstances, it 


was inferred that the burial was not the original one 
over which the mound was first constructed, but a 
secondary interment, of much later days, made pro- 
bably by the Roman-Britons or Saxons, who were 
given to using these ancient burial mounds as resting- 
places for their dead. Grouped together on either 
side of the road a considerable number of similar 
round barrows of remarkably small size were observed. 
The majority, including that in which the skeleton 
was found, show a depression in their centres, plainly 
indicating that they were dug into by so-called arche- 
ologists in former years. Happily, perhaps, these 
old curio-hunters were not thorough in their methods 
of excavation. The ditch of the mound and the sur- 
rounding area, where many secondary interments 
were deposited, were left untouched. It is also 
known, owing to the primary interment not always 
being situated in the centre of the barrow, that they 
frequently missed the cinerary urn and other objects 
they sought after. 


Other meetings have been the two days excursion 
to Bath and Bradford-on-Avon of the BIRMINGHAM 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on June 3 and 4; the 
annual meeting of the St. ALBANS AND HERTS 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SocrgTy at St. Albans on May 27 ; 
the annual meeting of the DERBYSHIRE ARCHAOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY at Worksop on June 12 and 13; 
the annual excursion of the CAMBS AND HunTs 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY to Ely on May 20; the 
excursion to Lichfield of the WOLVERHAMPTON 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on May 16; the meeting 
of the CoRK ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY on May 15, 
when Mr. M. Holland lectured on ‘‘ Remnants of 
Old Cork”; the visit of the THoRESBY SocIETY to 
Market Weighton and neighbourhood, on the edge of 
the Wolds, on May 30; the visit of the HAMPSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL Society to Highclere Castle on 
May 19; and the annual meeting of the CARMAR- 
THENSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on May 22. 





Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE DoMEsTIC ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD. By Thomas 
Garner and Arthur Stratton. Part I. London: 
B. T. Batsford, 1908. Sixty folio plates 
and text and introduction in strong portfolio. 
Price 42s. 

The late Mr. Garner began this great work, and 
Mr. A. Stratton is carrying it on and will complete 
it. No one will dispute the importance of the period 
here treated. The domestic architecture of the Tudor 
Period was essentially a national art. ‘It is as 
national,” say the authors, ‘‘ as the name with which 
it is stamped ; it breathes the restful yet vigorous 
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spirit of the time that gave it birth, and withal is 
characterized by a self-contained homeliness, redolent 
of the life and customs of the Englishman of the day, 
and impossible to be either originated or imitated by 
his Continental contemporaries.” It is designed in 
three parts to illustrate this native architecture of 
Tudor England, using ‘‘Tudor” with a certain 
amount of freedom, in a manner worthy to compare 
with the attention and labour that have been bestowed 
in recent works on Renaissance architecture in this 
country. Each of the three parts will contain 60 folio 
plates—180 in all, including 48 special detail plates. 
The part before us contains the first 30 plates, 15 of 
the special detail plates, and 15 selected from the 
rest of the work to illustrate its scope. Accompany- 
ing the plates there is an admirably written Introduc- 
tion, which shows sanity of judgment and a com- 
prehensive grasp of the subject in all its bearings, 
including a survey of the historical causes which led 
to the great building developments of the period con- 
veniently termed ‘‘Tudor.” Both this Introduction 
and the series of historical and descriptive accounts of 
the buildings illustrated—a series which has had the 

advantage of thesupervision of the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A. 

—are freely illustrated with excellent drawings and 

cuts in the text. Most of the descriptions include 

a plan of the house illustrated. 

Of the plates themselves we can only speak in 
terms of unmixed praise. Without an exception, the 
collotype photographs of the old buildings have been 
beautifully rendered. The special plates of measured 
drawings, and sketches of details in various materials, 
are reproduced from both photographs and drawings, 
and are splendidly clear. Thesubjects of the delicate 
collotype photographs included in this first- part are 
very varied. Here are the magnificent Cirencester 
Guildhall ; the lovely old fagade of the Pilgrims’ Inn, 
Glastonbury ; the striking fourteenth-century Grevel’s 
House, Chipping Campden ; many old manor-houses, 
some of which have suffered somewhat at the hands 
of modernizers during the last hundred years ; Hever 
Castle, Kent—the part of the ancient building which 
has been left almost untouched by Mr. Astor’s recent 
restorations and additions ; the famous Ockwells and 
Compton Wynyates ; Ightham Mote; Strangers’ 
Hall, Norwich; and many other charming and 
lovely memorials of the Tudor builders. Some are 
simple; many are great and elaborate. Stone, 
brick, and half-timber are all represented. Architects 
especially will value the plans and measured drawings 
and elaborate plates of details; but both professional 
and unprofessional lovers of beautiful buildings will 
find in the photographic plates a perfect feast of 
delight fur eye and brain. Few finer architectural 
works have been published in recent years. 

* 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES AND 
Mary Lams. Compiled and annotated by J. C. 
Thomson. Hull: 7, &. TZutin, 1908. 8vo., 
pp. xiv, 141. Price 5s. net. 

The sub-title of this comely little volume describes 
it as ‘“‘A Literary History.” It is that and more. 
Mr. Thomson by no means confines himself to the 
careful compilation of a list of laboriously collected 
titles with the usual bibliographical details; in 
addition he annotates thoroughly every item, and has 


produced a bibliography which is readable as well as 
valuable for reference. ‘‘ My endeavour,” he says, 
‘‘has been to make of the bald and uninteresting 
facts of bibliography a connected and succinct narra- 
tive of Lamb’s literary activities, in his own words 
where possible.” Success has certainly rewarded the 
effort. The book is well printed and indexed, and to 
the Lamb lover will be one to read in again and again 
as well as to keep for reference. The bibliography, 
it should be noted, is complete to the period of 
Lamb’s death ; but after that date the compiler has 
noted only such issues as seemed to possess unusual 
bibliographical interest. We may take this oppor- 
tunity of noting that the publisher, Mr. Tutin, has 
done considerable service to literature by his cheap 
reprints of out-of-the-way books and literary material. 
His lists of publications are most interesting. 


* kK * 


AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
OF SHROPSHIRE. By the Rev. D. H. S. 
Cranage, M.A., F.S.A. Part IX. Many plates. 
Wellington : Hobson and Co., 1908. 4to. Price 
Ios, 6d. 

This penultimate part of Mr. Cranage’s under- 
taking contains the churches, thirty-nine in number, 
in the Hundreds of Pimhill and Oswestry, and com- 
pletes the description of the Shropshire churches, 
with the exception of those in the Town and Liberties 
of Shrewsbury. A final part will contain these 
Shrewsbury churches, and a general article and 
revision of the whole work, with appendices and 
indices. It is not necessary to say anything more in 
commendation of Mr. Cranage’s excellent methods 
and work. The history of each of the thirty-nine 
churches contained in this part is described from the 
stones. Many are quite modern ; others with ancient 
features or incorporating much ancient work have 
been considerably mauled by ‘‘restorers.” Among 
many curious features recorded incidentally we note 
one or two. There is the effigy in the south chapel 
at Ellesmere, which was discovered in 1849, and is 
believed to be that of a notary, scrivener, or country 
lawyer of the fourteenth century—the earliest effigy 
of its kind. It has inkhorn and penner suspended 
from the girdle. At West Felton a former font is in 
a garden in the village ; it was sold by the church- 
wardens in 1866-7 for three shillings! The church 
at St. Martin is rich in old-fashioned pews of divers 
shapes and sizes, many having brass plates with the 
names of the family or house to which they belong. 
The ‘‘ three-decker ’’ pulpit also remains. There are 
interesting brasses at Middle and much good Georgian 
woodwork at Petton. The more important, from the 
point of view of architectural history, of the churches 
here described are Ruyton in: the Eleven Towns (of 
which a ground plan is given), Selattyn, Oswestry 
Parish Church (St. Oswald), the half-timbered church 
at Melverley—a plain oblong divided into three parts 
by wooden frames—Great Ness, Llan-y-blodwel in 
the picturesque Tanat Valley, the very interesting 
half-timbered chapel at Halston—not now used except 
for funerals—and St. Mary’s, Ellesmere. Mr. Cranage 
may be congratulated on having so nearly completed 
a very fine and permanently valuable contribution to 
ecclesiology, 
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EaRLY Lonpon. By Sir Walter Besant. One 
hundred and eighteen illustrations. London: 
A. and C, Black, 1908. Demy 4to., pp. x, 370. 
Price 30s. net. 

In perusing this further posthumous instalment of 
Sir Walter Besant’s monumental work of a survey of 
London, one can aptly apply to him the compliment 
which in its pages he has paid to Dr. Stukeley, that 
‘*he possessed the imagination of a novelist as well 
as the antiquary’s passion for the chase of a fact.’’ 
Assuming, as we suppose we may do, that the whole 
is the late Sir Walter’s own work, and that no un- 
recorded editor is entitled to share its praise, the 
author has chased a myriad facts about early London, 
prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, and Norman, and has 
set them down in a well-ordered and well-indexed 
narrative. But he has certainly also informed that 
narrative with a single unity of plan, and, without 
departing from the accuracy necessary to a work of 
the kind, has given it the picturesqueness and the 
colour of a series of cartoons by Ford Madox Brown. 
The volume, which starts, indeed, with a lucid and 
suggestive account by Professor Bonney of London’s 
geology, enables us to imagine London’s primitive 
condition in a chalk basin by ledges of the Thames 
below the marshes of Westminster, when the Tyburn 
flowed through what is now the lake in St. James’s 
Park. We get the true antiquary’s personal touch in 
Besant’s own reminiscence of the stream Effra in 
Brixton in his boyhood! It is pleasant, out of the 
roar of our modern traffic, to ponder over the great 
destinies of Llyn Din, ‘the Lake Fortress” of forest 
hunters, who displaced the unknown early race of 
lake-dwellers. But the student will probably more 
often use this volume for its stored facts about the 
Roman remains. It seems to us to be equally valu- 
able in its succinct sketch of the Roman occupations ; 
its useful. photographs and figures, like the Roman 
warrior from the London Wall Bastion and the 
Samian ware on p. 109; and in its citations of old 
discoveries, such as Sir Christopher Wren’s letter of 
June, 1707, set out (not very clearly, it is true) be- 
tween pp. 118 and 122. There are separate inquiries 
into the great features of early London, such as the 
building of the Wall, London Bridge, London Stone, 
and that strange interval of 150 years of the ‘* Deso- 
lation of the City.”” The coming of the Saxons, the 
contribution of Alfred to London’s prosperous de- 
velopment, and the Danish disturbances of her pro- 
gress, all receive their due treatment. What a charm- 
ing memento of the ninth century is the exquisite 
“ouch” of gold filigree, enamel, and pearls, found 
on Dowgate Hill, and here figured on p. 243! This 
particular volume is carried down to the reign of 
Stephen, and in the chapter on the William Rufus 
reign are given some strange and startling suggestions 
of the lawless life which make the Norman Court 
contrast unfavourably with that of its healthy Saxon 
predecessors, 

It was doubtless difficult to find a supply of reliable 
and ‘‘contemporary ’’ illustrations for this early period, 
so that we must not cavil at the inclusion of a good 
number which seem hardly relevant to London. At 
the same time, the photographic reproduction of many 
old MS. drawings, such as the building of a house in 
the eleventh century on p. 323, is a welcome feature. 
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In many cases a little more trouble as to the attribu- 
tion of dates and the source of the illustrations would 
have been animprovement. Thevolumeis well printed, 
and we have detected only one misprint in the spell- 
ing of an often-quoted antiquary’s name on p. 124. 
As a collection of carefully gleaned facts about our 
great city’s remote past, the volume is a worthy 
memorial of its author’s civic patriotism. 
W. H. D. 
* x 


STAINED GLAss TouRS IN FRANCE. By Charles 
H. Sherrill. Sixteen illustrations. London: 
John Lane, 1908. 8vo., pp. 298. Price 6s. net. 

The antiquary or art-loving tourist who wishes to 
know where good stained glass is to be found in 
France, and how it can most conveniently be seen, 
will find in Mr. Sherrill a well-qualified guide, and a 
cheerful, helpful companion. The book is not written 
for the technical student, but for untechnical lovers of 
art and for all who can appreciate the loveliness of 
the old stained glass in which some parts of France 
is still so rich, The illustrations are fair, but naturally 
can convey no idea of the glories of colour and design 
to be found in the originals. The tours described 
are arranged not in order of locality, but of chronology. 
Mr. Sherrill groups stained glass into three epochs— 
thirteenth century and earlier, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and sixteenth century—a sufficiently satis- 
factory classification. Each of these epochs is divided 
into two or three tours, with separate visits to 
Quimper (which, remote in Brittany, has no neigh- 
bouring ‘‘glass” towns), and to the three isolated 
churches of Bourg, Auch, and Champigny-sur- Vende, 
alldistant not only from other contemporary (sixteenth- 
century) glass, but also far removed from each other. 
Some of Mr. Sherrill’s readable chapters revive fading 
memories ; others make us long to start afresh at 
once. The tourist who has a hobby to follow or a 
special aim to pursue gets more enjoyment from his 
wanderings than the merely casual rambler; and he 
who is not yet a “glass” enthusiast might do worse 
than put this pleasant book in his pocket and make 
the round of the churches here indicated. "He would 
be richly rewarded. 

* * 

THE HisToRY OF THE PARISH OF LYTHAM. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fishwick, F.S.A. Six illus- 
trations. Printed for the Chetham Society, 1907. 
Small 4to., pp. 118. 

As in his previous contributions to Lancashire 
county and parochial history, this book again illustrates 
Colonel Fishwick’s painstaking methods. The most 
outstanding event in the general history of Lytham is 
the dispute in the thirties of the sixteenth century 
between the Prior of Lytham and certain of his 
neighbours, and the riotous proceedings to which it 
led. From the pleadings in the Duchy Court some 
curious details are taken. Later Colonel Fishwick 
prints the Lytham list, which is complete, of those 
who subscribed, in accordance with the Act of 1661, 
towards the supply of His Majesty Charles II.’s 
‘*pressing occasions.” This list is of interest as 

iving the occupation of each of the seventy subscribers. 
xcept a webster and a shoemaker, nearly all are 
described as yeomen and husbandmen. Most of the 
subscribers gave sixpence apiece. Another list of the 
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inhabitants, dated 1676, is given from a Church- 
wardens’ Visitation. Colonel Fishwick next deals with 
the ecclesiastical history of the parish. Among thedocu- 
ments printed are an important Inventory of Church 
Goods in 1446, and a Lay Subsidy Roll of 1640-41. 
Copies of the inscriptions on the many mural monu- 
ments in the church are printed, and details are given 
with regard to other places of worship in the parish. 
The next chapter, which deals with the history of the 
Benedictine Priory at Lytham, is the most important 
in the book. Accompanying it is a fine plate of the 
foundation charter of the cell of Lytham. The 
chapter includes a full copy, annotated, of the only 
Status roll preserved for the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, which is dated 1446 and abounds in interest- 
ing and valuable detail. Extracts from more than 
one Compotus of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
throw much light on the business side of the Priory 
life. The final chapters trace the succession of the 
lords of the manor since the suppression of the cell, 
and deal with the Free School and sundry miscel- 
laneous matters. A good index completes an excellent 
example of how the history of a parish should be 
written. 
Oe 


* 

ST. GEORGE FOR MERRIE ENGLAND. By Margaret 
H. Bulley. With fifty-six full-page illustrations. 
London: George Allen and Sons, 1908. Foolscap 
4to., pp. 155. Price §s. net. 

The reviewer's first impulse is to declare that 
another book on St. George is really not needed. 
On examination, however, Miss Bulley’s comely 
volume justifies itself—chiefly by its illustrations. In 
the first forty pages Miss Bulley gives first the earliest 
form of the full-grown St. George legend—that found 
in the Legenda Aurea of the thirteenth century— 
followed by the stories from the early Greek and 
Coptic ‘‘ Acts,’’ and then discusses the true and the 
false St. George and the literature thereof. A section 
on ‘‘ The Cult in England,” which is well done and 
brings together many medizeval (with earlier and later) 
references, and another, which is tov slight, on 
‘* St. Geofge in Literature,” complete the introductory 
part of the book. Then follow, after a brief note on 
“St. George in Art,” the fifty-six plates which form 
the real justification of the work. They are photo- 
graphic reproductions of paintings, sculptures, en- 
gravings, etc., medieval for the most part, of St. George, 
of incidents in or connected with the legend, and of 
the saint in a historic and personal connection. With 
few exceptions, these photographs are most successful, 
and the whole form a charming picture gallery, 
showing how great an inspiration the saint and his 
legend have been to artists of various countries and 
periods. The book is remarkably cheap. 

* kx * 

THE PorTs ROYAL OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
Edited by W. Bailey-Kempling. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1908. 16mo., pp. xviii, 
107. Price ts. 6d. net. 

This is a little volume certainly with special interest 
for the student of antiquarian lore. No less than 
twenty-six authors are represented by selections from 
their works—Kings, Queens, Princes—beginning with 
Alfred of England, and including such well-known 
figures as Henry VIII., Elizabeth, the Jameses and 


the Charleses, as well as Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
the first of the Scottish Stuarts. 

The last named, James I. of Scotland, as the 
author of the King’s Quhair, is by far the best of 
these poets royal, especially in the version of Pro- 
fessor Skeat, which is here employed. And perhaps 
the best that England has contributed to the an- 
thology are the fine old songs by Henry VIII. and 
Professor Gollancz’s reading from our wise King 
Alfred. The book, which is one of ‘‘The King’s 
Classics” series, is daintily got up, well printed, and 
edited with care and discretion. The compiler has 
added a. brief, yet sufficient, introduction, as well as 
notes, glossary, index, etc. It is not a selection of 
great poetry—it does not purport so to be; it is, 
rather, an anthology of rare and half-forgotten things, 
of reliques, of treasurable memorials, re-echoed from 
sources which are not suspected of the like by the 
average reader. 


* * * 

THE CorTswoLps. Painted by G. F. Nicholls ; 
described by Francis Duckworth. With twenty- 
four full-page illustrations in colour. London: 
A. and C. Black, 1908. 8vo., pp. xii, 231. 
Price 6s. net. 

It would be difficult to find a more suitable subject 
for a “colour book” than the pleasant district of 
the Cotswolds. The twenty-four drawings by Mr. 
Nicholls, here reproduced, vary somewhat in quality, 
but most of them aredelightful. The stone buildings 
of the district, with their grey roofs, mellow colouring, 
and sturdy dignity—a dignity which the old builders 
succeeded in conveying to cottage and farmhouse and 
manor-house and mansion alike—form admirable 
subjects for the artist’s brush. Mr. Nicholls is equally 
successful with landscape scenes. ‘‘A Cotswold 
Orchard,” facing p. 48, is a charming and delicately 
coloured study. ‘‘Saintbury Cross,” p. 68, and 
‘* Bourton-on-the-Water,” p. 182—the houses seen 
across the green-fringed stream with the picturesque 
old bridge in the foreground—are both good examples, 
Of that over-praised village, Broadway, there are two 
views, of which we prefer the frontispiece, showing 
some of the old cottages of the village with their 
flower-bedecked walls and windows, separated by a 
roughly-flagged path and border of greensward from 
the wide road. The delightful old-world High Street 
of Campden, the tree-fringed head of the Burford 
High Street that slopes so pleasantly down to the 
little Windrush, are among the scenes dear to the 
lover of the Cotswold country which Mr. Nicholls 
has chosen for the delight of those who possess them- 
selves of this comely volume. Mr. Duckworth’s text 
is competent and well written. We do not agree 
with some of his preferences—which is only natural— 
but his pages recall pleasant hours, and tempt to 
further wanderings. There is an index, a brief pre- 
fatory bibliography, and a sketch map. 

* x 


* 

CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS. By G. F. T. Sherwood. 
Walton-on-Thames: C. A. Sernau, 190%. 
16mo., pp. 107. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This neatly produced little book is the second issue 
in ‘‘ The Genealogist’s Pocket Library,” projected 
and published by Mr. C. A. Bernau, the compiler of 
the valuable /nternational Genealogical Directory. 
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Mr. Sherwood is an experienced genealogist, and in 
these well-printed pages he first tells the student what 
the documents concerning Chancery Proceedings in 
Equity are, and where they are to be found. He then 
shows, by a series of actual examples and extracts, 
what they contain, and finally explains means of 
reference. Every beginner in genealogical study, 
and indeed every student whose researches take him 
in the directions here indicated, will find this 
** pocketable ” little book extremely helpful. 


* Kx * 
A special number of Brétish rong cage containing 
all the designs submitted in the final competition for 
the new London County Council Hall, edited by 
Alex. Koch, architect, has been published at the 
office of Academy Architecture, 58, Theobald’s Road, 
W.C., at prices ranging, according to paper and 
binding, from 10s, to 30s. The value of such a 
publication to architects is obvious. It contains the 
elevations, plans, and sections of twenty-eight com- 
peting designs. These are prefaced by full particulars 
of the conditions of the competition, instructions to 
competitors, with a schedule of the accommodation 
to be provided for the various. departments of the 
County Council’s work. Two of the very large 
four-columned pages are occupied by ‘‘ Comments” 
by the editor, Mr. A. Koch, on the conditions under 
which the competition was held and on the award of 
the assessors, These ‘‘Comments” are very un- 
favourable in regard to both matters. The subject, 
however, is technical, and is somewhat outside the 
Antiquary’s scope, and we must confess that we are 
not favourably impressed by the spectacle of one of 
the unsuccessful competitors attacking both the 
successful design and the conditions of the com- 
petition. But apart from controversial matters, Mr. 
Koch’s publication is of lasting value as a permanent 
record which must be of great service to his pro- 
fessional brethren. 
* x 


Among the booklets on our table we must mention 
The Judith-Play of J. F. Pennie (1782-1848), with an 
introduction by the Rev. W. D. Filliter, issued by 
the International Society of the Apocrypha (price Is.). 
Pennie was a Dorset dramatist, and copies of this 
Judith- Play are very scarce. Mr. Filliter’s introduc- 
tion tells of Pennie’s extraordinary life-history—a 
strange chapter in Dorsetshire biography—and the 
play itself, with its curious additions to the story as 
told in the Apocrypha, may be regarded as one of the 
curiosities of literature. Copies can be had from the 
Rev. H. Pentin, Milton Abbey Vicarage, Dorset. 


* x 

From the Bristol Art Gallery comes the Catalogue 
(price 2d.) of the permanent and seventh loan collec- 
tion of pictures, which consists of a selection of 
pictures by British animal painters, including some 
well-known names. The catalogue is provided with 
useful annotations and descriptive notes. The new 
issue, No. 52, of the Hdl Museum Publications 
(price 1d.) contains well-illustrated notes on ‘‘ Pre- 
historic Remains from Lincolnshire ” and ‘‘ Fish and 
other Remains from the Chalk of Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire.” 


*x* * 
In the Architectural Review, June, besides several 
papers of more purely professional interest, we note 
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third articles on ‘‘ Sculptural Works by Nicholas 
Stone,” and on “ Modern British Plasterwork,’’ both 
profusely and admirably illustrated. 
x *k x 

The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archaeological Journal, 
April, reached us too late for notice last month. It 
contains the first part of ‘‘A Reading Pageant,” by 
the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, which, if carried out, would 
make an attractive show. The words of the speeches 
and songs are well written and appropriate. The 
number also contains, zzfer alia, the first section of 
‘* Feet of Fines for Berkshire,” extracted by Mr. 
L. J. Acton Pile. We have also received Aivista 
@ Italia, May ; the American Antiquarian, May and 
June; and Last Anglian, March, with a note on 
a very elaborate ‘‘ Surplice at Rampton Parish Church 
in 1744,” and much documentary matter, and April, 
with an important note establishing the origin of the 
name of the ‘* Strangers’ Hall” at Norwich. 
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Correspondence. 


ne 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE LAND’S END 
DISTRICT. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


I HAVE recently visited nearly all the ancient monu- 
ments in the Land End’s district of Cornwall, many 
of them in very inaccessible corners of the county. I 
regret to say that they sadly need attention with a 
view to preservation. Many of them are becoming 
quite buried and dilapidated, and in a few years will 
disappear altogether. They are all of immense 
archzological value, many being of inestimable pre- 
historic interest. I venture to assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that no part of England possesses such 
a wealth of antiquarian remains within so small a 
portion of earth surface. Surely it is not asking the 
nation too much to preserve, even at some consider- 
able cost, those that are left for the benefit of our 
successors, who will probably value them much more 
than we seem to do, 

A glance at the Ordnance Map of Penzance, sheets 
351 and 358, shows an extraordinary number of 
ancient British villages, cromlechs, stone circles, 
logan - rocks, barrows, hut circles, giant’s rocks, 
quoits, earthen or walled castles, sacred wells, 
chapels, and crosses. I have closely inspected nearly 
all of these from Land’s End to St. Ives, from Cape 
Cornwall to Lelant and Penzance, and can only tell 
a sad tale, In the first place, many of the stone 
circles, so marked on the Ordnance Map, have ceased 
to be. In vain have I searched for some of the 
logan- stones and menhirs, They have long ago 
been used up for gate-posts or building purposes. 
The stones in the ancient chapels are rapidly dis- 
appearing one by one. The ‘‘ancieat British 
villages,” as they are called, are, without exception, 
simply buried beneath masses of destructive briars 
and fern. The beehive huts are similarly overgrown 
and almost undiscernible. Even locally I have had 
in many instances much difficulty in finding them. 
The neighbouring farmers are forgetting their exist- 
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ence, and labourers living close by, perhaps purposely, 
don’t know where they are. These priceless relics of 
the past history of our country should, in my humble 
opinion, be preserved from vandalism, the predatory 
attacks of those ignorant of their value, and the level- 
ling friction of wind, rain, and storm. A few of the 
prominent ancient monuments in the more accessible 
spots are more or less preserved (such as ¢he Logan 
Stone, Lanyon Quoit, the Nine Maidens, the Blind 
Fiddler, and, speaking generally, the churchyard 
Celtic crosses), but the historic and prehistoric relics 
in the out-of-the-way and wild parts of Penwith, of 
quite equal value and importance, are allowed to go 
to destruction, or have already gone. 

The remarkably fine ancient British village of 
Chysauter is so buried up with ruinous vegetation as 
to be difficult to find. The beehive hut near Crows- 
an-wra, the most perfect specimen remaining, may 
well be taken for a heap of stones collected from the 
surface of the field whence it rises, overrun with rank 
vegetation, and actually trees of a fair size growing 
out of its walls. Tree-roots in the natural process of 
growth are deadly enemies of ancient buildings. The 
‘‘ ancient British village ” near by is similarly hidden 
with bramble and fern. The very interesting old 
chapels fare no better. Chapel Downs in Sancreed 
parish, once protected with iron railings by a late 
rector not many years ago, is now most dilapidated 
and the railings in fragments. Chapel Uny, in the 
same parish, is practically non-existent, and the Well 
of the Saint has now only two stones remaining show- 
ing any traces of carving. Bosence Chapel, also in 
Sancreed parish, is a rank mass of unkempt vege- 
tation in the corner of a field, and was difficult to 
find. The ancient dwellings of Bollowall, near Carn 
Gluze at St. Just, are similarly dilapidated, most of 
the stones are already gone, and, in a short time will 
be filled up and obliterated with débris from the 
neighbouring mine. It is common knowledge that 
some of the most ancient carved bench-ends have 
gone to make pig-sty doors and other articles of 
domestic use. 

St. Helen’s Oratory, Cape Cornwall, is also 
already nearly non-existent, and so I might go on; 
the facts are all more or less equally painfully mono- 
tonous. I have merely mentioned a few concrete 
instances, and probably many of your readers could 
give more. 

Now, the parsons of Cornwall, even if they be not 
all antiquaries, are all keenly desirous of preserving 
these ancient monuments of past civilization, which 
are certainly not of parochial, but quite national 
interest ; but they lack funds. Many of them are 
poor men, and can do nothing at all. _I have in my 
travels through the Land’s End district of Cornwall 
more than once been asked how to preserve these 
monuments: whether it were better to scrape or 
re-cut rich Celtic crosses ; whether to paint or dis- 
temper old fonts ; how best to preserve old tracery on 
arches, windows, and tombs. I was glad to find such 
a genuinely active spirit of preservation abroad, for it 
shows the keenness of the clergy in the district to aid 
in the preservation of the memorials of the past, of 
which they are tenants for life. Still, it always struck 
me that such queries should not require to be put. 
The nation should have rendered such questions un- 
necessary. 


The clergy of Cornwall, I feel sure, will welcome 
any way that leads to the preservation of their monu- 
ments, and aid any system that may be inaugurated 
to effect that end. The spirit truly is willing, but the 
pocket is empty. As it is,-most of the fine old Celtic 
crosses in the churchyards have been placed there— 
rescued from serving other purposes, such as brook 
bridges, stepping-stones, gate-posts — through the 
local parson’s energies. These deliverances should be 
a national matter, and not left tothe haphazard know- 
ledge or ability of even a zealous set of men, who 
have much else to do in other directions. The 
nation should awake to its responsibilities and take 
over the care of all these ancient monuments and 
remains, when, perhaps, sign-posts and fences will 
indicate where many of them are to be found. 

Local antiquarian societies do what they can, but 
their funds naturally are very limited, and quite in- 
adequate to cope with the pressing and urgent 
necessities of the case. 

J. Harris STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge 

Club, Pall Mall, 
May 28, 1908. 


ST. ANNE’S WELL AT CAVERSHAM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

In your last issue you notice the rediscovery of 
St. Anne’s Well at Caversham, Oxon, and you trace 
its connection with the chapel on Caversham Bridge. 

The description of the relics removed therefrom by 
Dr. London in his report to Crumwell has for a.long 
time puzzled several of us who have been interested 
in the well, etc. 

I quote it as you print it : ‘‘ The principall relik of 
idolytrie in thys realme, an aungell with oon wyng 
that browt to Caversham the spere hedde that percyd 
our Saviour is syde upon the crosse.” 

Now, if this is not exaggerated language, and this 
was a relic of first importance, the chapel on the 
bridge must have been of great notoriety, much 
greater than the scanty notices of it we get would 
lead us to believe. 

Moreover, what was the relic? Was it an image 
of the angel, or was it a. wing? and why an angel 
with one wing only? Further, what about the spear- 
head? Surely as important a relic as the angel. 

If any of your readers can help to a solution, one 
would be grateful. 

W. RAVENSCROFT. 

The Gables, 

Southcote Road, Reading, 
June 2, 1908. 


NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fulty 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 











